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No one, of course, normally 
grows tomatoes or any vege- 
tables in plain sand. Vegetables 
require richer, more fertile soils. 
But just to demonstrate a 
point, we made this ‘‘sand 
test.”’ And thereby proved that 
Vigoro provides all the vital 
nutrients vegetable plants 
need to grow and develop their 
health-giving best. 

As this experiment shows, 
Vigoro is so gentle that even 
tenderest seedlings will grow 


"There is only one Vigoro . . . 


and thrive with no other food 
but Vigoro. 

Just think what it can do for 
the vegetables you grow. Re- 
member—vegetables are na- 
ture’s richest single source of 
minerals. No matter how thin 
or poor your garden soil may 
be, Vigoro feedings assure big- 
ger, mineral rich vegetables— 
the very best for your table. 
Work new process Vigoro into 
your soil before planting at the 
rate of 4 Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. 
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LIKE TO TAKE A BITE? 


These plump, flavorful toma- 
toes are as fine and nutritious 
as any you've ever tasted! 
Yet they grew in just plain 
sand from Miami Beach 
(washed free of salt)— with 
regular Vigoro feedings. 





complete, balanced plant food. 


End-o-Pest 


End-o-Weed 


. selective lawn 


the trade-mark for Swift & Company's # 2 more great gardening aids: 
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. . + provides quick 
3-way pest protec- 
tion against chew- 
ing insects, sucking 
insects, fungus dis- 
eases. Comes ready- 
mixed. 


weed killer—de- 
stroys over 100 dif. 
ferent kinds of 
weeds without 
harming ordinary 
lawn grass. 


December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 
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Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance One year 1879, Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage. authorized August 14, 1925 


$2.50. Canada $2.50. Foreign Countries, $3.50. Entered as second-class matter 





STERN’S NEW 


SUPERFECTION STRAWBE 


=gives 3 times more fruit! 


Imagine—your own fresh picked, delicious 
tipe-red strawberries month after month 
after month! Not just one crop in the Spring 
—or just in Autumn—but all the delicious 
berries you'll want SPRING... SUMMER 
...and FALL! These amazing Stern’s Super- 
fection Strawberries are winning acclaim 
everywhere. Famous farm and garden au- 
thorities report amazing results in actual 
field tests. Small home garden tests prove 
new Superfection Strawberry outstanding 
for bigger crop from limited areas. 


3 times more fruit 
per square foot 
of garden area 


Now available to all home gardeners! 
Stern’s sensational NEW SUPERFECTION 
—the greatest development in everbearing 
strawberries in many years. Each plant pro- 
duces amazing quantity of finest tasting, 
fresh strawberries. Actual field tests proved 
SUPERFECTION produced approximately 
8,000 quarts per acre the first year planted— 
THREE TIMES MORE FRUIT than older 
varieties! 


BIGGEST GARDEN HIT IN YEARS 
Stern’s famous FLOWERING STRAWBERRY BORDER 


First crop in 90 days! 
Miracle Strawberries from 
June thru November 
PLANT NOW! 


YOU'LL PICK DELICIOUS STRAWBER- 
RIES IN 90 DAYS! Stern’s new Super- 
fection starts bearing only 90 days after 
planting. With exception of a week or two 
in hottest weather, they'll continue to bear 
right up until wintry, freezing weather— 
often until Thanksgiving! You'll pick bas- 
ket after basket of “exhibition” fruit—this 
year—next year—the year following. 


FIRM, JUICY, SUGAR SWEET! 
NEW FLAVOR SENSATION! 


You'll never really know how good straw- 
berries can taste, until you enjoy Stern's 
delicious new SUPERFECTION berries 
fresh out of your own gardén. New thrilling 
strawberry flavor for shortcakes, pies, fresh 
strawberries-and-cream. Home-made jam is 
yours to enjoy the year ‘round. Plenty of 
frozen berries, too. 





wonderful with cream 





luscious jams 


flavorful shortcake 

















Vigorous plants with heavy roots— 
guaranteed to bear in 90 days 
Don’t take chances! Why waste time and money 
on bargain plants? Only Stern's guarantees won- 
derful results in 90 days—or money back. Only 
big plants with strong roots survive a hot, dry 
summer—produce big crops of giant-size berries. 
Stern’s guaranteed No. 1 plants are well rooted 
—with thousands of long hair-like feeders on 
heavy fibrous roots. Stern’s new Superfection 
Strawberries have exceptional growing power— 
thrive even during hottest weather. Require min- 
imum of care. IMPORTANT—the extra heavy, 
long root systems are protected by special 
STERN’S MOIST-LOCKED packing for guar- 

anteed shipping safety. 
SAVE! NEW LOW PRICES! 
50 plants 100 plants 250 plants 500 plants 
$3.75 $6.00 $12.00 $20.00 
postpaid postpaid postpaid Postpaid 
Immediate Delivery. Send check or money order. 


STERN’S NURSERIES 


Dept.H Geneva, N. Y. 


Stern’s Superfection Strawberries 
make an ideal low flowering bor- 
der for your flower garden. Their 
sparkling white and yellow blos- 
soms, their lush green foliage and 
their brilliant red berries make the 
most beautiful of all border plant- 
ings. Now even city gardeners can 
enjoy delicious Strawberries with- 
out sacrificing scarce garden space. 
We also recommend our Superfec- 
tion Strawberries for planting 
along walks or in rock gardens. 


ORDER NOW! SUPPLY EXTREMELY LIMITED! 


t 
i STERN’S NURSERIES, Inc., Dept.H Geneva, N. Y. 
n I want strawberries in 90 days! Send me Stern’s new SUPERFECTION 


STRAWBERRY Plants. Each plant is guaranteed to bear big delicious 
berries—or my money back. 
Eo cueck quantity Enclosed is $ 
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250 for 
$12.00 
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Smallest homes can easily use 50 d C] 
plants. Set plants 10-12 inches 4 
4 500 for 
$29.00 
4 
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apart. 
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(NEW and THRILLING “y 
THIRD DIMENSION 
"full color’”’ 
STEREO-PHOTOGRAPHY 


sterco-Realist camera 
Complete with viewer $ 178.75 


This amazing new camera enables you to actu- 
ally perceive depth in the photographs of your 
gardens and flowers just as though you were 
again secing the actual scene in all its glorious 
color. Here is the third dimension on your own 
film in a startling beauty that’s hard to believe. 


At 47 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 





Ask fos Free L grieve 


> VU RRIS co. 
Est 1900 \ Uberty 2-7142 
CAMERA SUPPLIES 


eosTon's o.oesrT CAMERA STORE 


Aa ALLCUT 
CUTS the TALL STALKS, 
DANDELION AND 
BUCKHORN LEFT BY 
AN ORDINARY MOWER. 
Ideal for trimming during the hot months 
when the grass grows slowly and the 
weeds grow fast 
1 simple lightweight machine, rug- 
gedly built. Easy to use. Write for 
circular. 
16” $27.50 Delivered 24" $34.50 
AUTO SICKLE COMPANY 
Box 19, South Natick, Mass. 


*Gro-Gun” Fertilizer Sprayer 


This sprayer, attached to your garden hose, 
sprays any fertilizer or plant food, liquid or pow- 
der, that is mixed with water to apply. A large 
suction hole makes clogging almost impossible. 
Corrosion-proof head. Pint jar holds enough 
solution to make 15 gallons of spray. Many 
plants, even an entire lawn, can be fertilized in 
a few minutes. Guaranteed. $2.95 from The 
Bradson Company, Dept. 72, 10903 Chandler 
Boulevard, North Hollywood, California. 











Perfecto Edger 


This all-purpose edger is constructed 
to trim lawn borders, beds and bases 
of trees, and edges of walks to proper 
depths with a minimum of effort. The 
depth-control shoe rides on the grass 
4 as the tool is pushed forward in easy 
sian ausenee teaan, wees td en strokes. Strong, light-weight, and 
FERRY, hot euMrtaat for 901. Om, on  eaatd Pop gee a rs — ee 
r - 4.50 postpaid from the F. C. Smi 
we LUCKIE, ACTUMUS GARDENS Development Co., Dept. 73, 16120 


Pi - P- . 
Sener soe aipoutie, Se. Ferguson Avenue, Detroit 35, Mich 


PRUNE EASIER 











ANYBODY CAN HAVE A GREEN THUMB BY USING 


- - -ACTUMUS... 


Give your young seedlings an assist this spring when they 
need it the most y improves the soil 


Waterwhip 


This whipping rubber tube sprinkles lawns and 
gardens in a completely new way. Grooved like 
a rifle’s barrel, it creates rain-making patterns 
covering up to 40 feet. Has nothing to wear out, 
no parts to clog or rust. Lifetime metal base. 
Attach to garden hose, push spike into soil, and 
turn on tap. Guaranteed. $1.50 postpaid from 
Breck’s, 71 Breck Building, Boston 10, Mass 


Organic Fertilizer 
wit Rugged Coleman 


For easier, smoother cutting, use a Coleman pruner 
The deep hook eliminates slipping Cuts 1%” 
branches. Made of one piece chrome alloy steel. Light 
and easy to handle 


20° $4.35 25° $4.65 30 $4.95 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send direct (check or 
D. | 


@ money order). We pay postage except on C. O. 
Satisfaction Guoronteed 


COLEMAN TREE PRUNERS 


Tiega Center, Tioga Co., New York | 





Driconure, the organic fertilizer prepared and 
processed by Atkins & Durbrow, contains only 
dehydrated animal and poultry manure and peat 
moss. It is economical to use because it is all 
fertilizer. Conveniently packaged in 1, 714, 25, 
50 and 80 pound bags. One 50 pound bag will 
adequately fertilize 500 square feet of garden 
area or 1,000 square feet of lawn. Available at 
hardware, department, seed and chain stores 
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ORDER BULBS NOW—PAY NEXT FALL 
Guarantees You Savings of 20% to 32% in this Great 





BRECK’S 











SOFHOUAWD 


Mail your reservation, that's all! Not a penny in 
advance, nothing to pay until bulbs arrive from 
Holland next fall. You are guaranteed savings of 
20% co 32% from regular prices. You are guar- 
anteed against shortages! You are guaranteed 


FB130 White Glacier Tulips 
Very large blooms of pure icy white with 
ivory anthers. Exceptionally beau- 
tiful. 28 inch stems. 12 Bulbs 
24 Bulbs $1.98 





FB195 Marjorie Bowen Tulips 
Cottage. Lovely two-toned blend of clear 
ink and rose pink. Beautifully 
‘ormed. 28 inch stems. 16 Bulbs 
32 Bulbs $1.98 





F8241 Fantasy Parrot Tulips 
Exotic blend of flesh pink, shell pink, 
scarlet and white with touch of 
green. Beautifully mottled and $] 
marbled. 24 inch stems. 16 Bulbs 

32 Bulbs $1.98 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’'S 


IN LOTS OF 100 


World’s Largest 
Earliest Tulip 
Top-Quality Bulbs 


FB289 Red Emperor Tulips. 
The one and only Red Em- 
peror, most spectacular of 
all tulips, at a price you 
never expected to see! Or- 
der 100 for dazzling mass 
effects and get the finest 
quaiity Holland bulbs for. 
only 744 each. Giant 
flowers open wide in a blaze of 
brilliane scarlet red as much as 9 
in. across, on 15-inch stems, with 
large black centers shining 
like jewels. Magnificent $] 
blooms in April. 12 Bulbs 
25 Bulbs $2.00—100 Bulbs $7.50 
FB283 Candystick Tulips 
Clusiana. Dainty slim blooms, cherry- 
rose edged white, creamy white 
within. 15 inch graceful stems. $ 
Flowers early May. 12 Bulbs 
24 Bulbs $1.98 


FB280 May-flowering Tulip Mixture 
Breck’s own assortment of tall, colorful 
Darwins, dignified, beautifully toned 
Breeders and gay, informal Cottage Tu- 
lips. Combines practically all glo- 
tious colors of all three. 16 Bulbs $ 

32 Bulbs $1.98 


FBS17 Crocus Naturalizing Mixture 
te Gay yellow, rich purples, lilac 
3 ¢ striped and = a 
EACH ply rapidly. $] 
60 Bulbs $1. ta 








651 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


big, plump, quality bulbs — earliest fall ship- 
ment—complete Satisfaction! Reserve all the 
bulbs you want at these low Advance Sale prices 
NOW-—and don’t pay until fall! No more at 
these prices after July 31. Mail coupon or write. 
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THIS OFFER GOOD FOR 
LIMITED TIME ONLY 


Your reservation must be 
postmarked no later than 
July 31, 
regular prices go into 


1952. After that 
effect. 





Cream-of-the-Crop DAFFODILS 


FB329 Super Deluxe Mixture 
Breck’s selection of newer, better 
BIG bulbs, huge yellow ~ two- 
toned trumpets, large and 
shallow crowned. 10 Bulbs $] 

20 Bulbs $1.98 
FB348 Mrs. R. O. Backhouse Pink 
Famous first “Pink Daffodil.” 
Ivory white perianth; slim. 
graceful apricot trumpet, $ 


maturing to pink. 7 Bulbs 
14 Bulbs $1.98 


— King Alfred Giant Trumpet 
uge, deep golden yellow blooms 
nn deeply frilled trump- 
ets. Most popular. 7 Bulbs $] 
14 Bulbs $1.98 
Fragrant HYACINTHS 
FBS49 Breck's Mixed Colors 
Large garden size bulbs, beauti- 
ful colors for garden dis- 
play. Large spikes of ex- Sy 


quisite fragrance. 6 Bulbs 
12 Bulbs $1.98 


Hole-in-One PLANTER 
for small plants, bulbs 
1422—Handy little tool 
makes perfect holes for 
plants, bulbs. Sturdy 


handie BOE 














BRECK’S, 651 Breck Building, BOSTON 10, Mass. 


planting. 
larger quantities than listed, w: 
TULIP BULBS 
Red Emperor (FB289) 
ow fame 0 * Bulbs $2. 
White cone (onise) 
(CD 12 Bulbs $1. () 24 Bulbs $1.98 
Marjorie Bowen (FB195) 
(CD 16 Bulbs $1. () 32 Bulbs $1.98 
Fontasy Perrot (FB241) 
CD 16 Bulbs $1. Os 32 ony $1.98 
Condystick (FB283 
(CD 12 Bulbs $1. 0) “ Bulbs $1.98 
May-flowering Mixture (FB280) 
(C) 16 Bulbs $1. (-) 32 Bulbs $1.98 


PRINT NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN & ZONE 


Pern sn ns ew ew eM ee ee 


Without any money in advance, please reserve for me the 
following Breck's-quality, large Holland Bulbs at special § 
Advance Sale prices. Notify me when ready, for early fall i 
RESERVE ALL YOU WANT! If you desire 


rite on separate paper 
CROCUS BULBS 
Neturelizing Mixture (FB517) 
C) 30 Bulbs $1. [) 6 Bette $1.98 
DAFFODIL BULBS 
Super DeLuxe Mixture (FB329) 
C) 10 Bulbs $1. () 20 Bulbs $1.98 
. R. 0. Backhouse (FB3 on. 
(CD 7 Bulbs $1. [) 14 Bulbs $1.98 
King Alfred (FB341) 
“4 ells $i. 
BULBS 
Breck’s ie Colors (FB549) 
we 6 Bulbs $1. [) 12 Bulbs $1. 
LE. mone PLANTER (HT422 
Special, postpaid 8% 





srern’s presents THE omg : Gh: 


Rare, Double Flowering \ 


ROSE of _ 
Ne 


SHAR 
TREE 


(HIBISCUS SYRIACUS) 


Guaranteed to bloom in 15 weeks 


Most exquisite ornamental flowering tree! Now Stern’s brings you 
the lovely ROSE of SHARON in exciting new beauty you've never 
seen before. Friends will marvel at it! This entire tree covered with 
hundreds of huge rose-like flowers is an unforgettable sight! Remember 
these are not the ordinary shrub althea—these are magnificent frees, 
one of the loveliest of all flowering trees. Use as an ornamental shade 
tree along walks or near your house; admirers will come to your home 
just to see their magnificent beauty. 
GORGEOUS FLOWERS IN 15 WEEKS—Guaranteed if you plant now 
These big trees have already set flower-buds that will burst into 
glorious bloom this summer. With every succeeding year you'll enjoy 
OP oy these ROSE of SHARON trees more than any 
other tree in your garden. 


LOOK! Huge 


Rose-like flowers 
up to 4 inches across! 





TTTTTTTY] 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Stern’s guarantees lifetime satisfaction. If at amy time you 
are not completely satisfied, your money will be refunded 
promptly. You need not return the plants for refund. 
Breath-taking colors now available 
in Stern's ROSE of SHARON trees 


RADIANT RED-—Hundreds of bright double red flow- 


ers, so profuse they will cause some of the branches to | 


SHOCKING PINK - Large flowers with many deli- 


cately curved petals of a rich pink color. An abundant 
bloomer. 


WHITE BANNER- Pure white with a spot of red in - I 
the center. A double-full blossom. Extremely large and | 
very abundant. 


STERN’S NURSERIES 


Dept.H °« Geneva, N. Y. 


gs oe 
pw 


Check Variety 

[ |Rediant RED 
|Shocking PINK wame 

[ _ | WHITE Banner 

7 Quantity 
|One—$5. 00 

v | : 3 for $12.00 TOWN. 

Shipped Express Collect 
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« 
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Makes your home a “SHOW PLACE” 


These stately ROSE of SHARON trees will add 
considerable value to your home—plus exquisite 
beauty. You will delight in their breath-taking 
abundance of color and blossoms, their cool sum- 
mer shade. Grows 15 feet high . . . blooms con- 
tinuously from July until October. 


Absolute hardy. These amazing trees thrive any- 
where, in any soil. They require almost no care, 
yet they become more beautiful each year. LAST 
A LIFETIME. Require NO winter protection. 


These are the famous ROSE of SHARON at their glorious best—now the most 
spectacular of all summer and fall flowering trees. Each bloom is like a per- 
fect rose—only bigger. Its many ruffled petals, its breath-taking coloring are 
yours continuously from mid-summer until late fall. Require absolutely no 
pecial attention. Just plant them and enjoy them. Stern’s ROSE of SHARON 
TREES live a lifetime—a splendid investment for every home-owner. 


BIG TREES guaranteed hardy in coldest sections 
Each $500 3 for $400 Shipped Express Collect 


Send check or money order. Our supply is limited. 


Order NOW for immediate delivery. 


USE COUPON e MAIL EARLY 
STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. H, Geneva, N. Y. 


: Send me (for immediate delivery) —— sicikamaieiananiiae 
droop gracefully. | Stern’s ROSE of SHARON trees. Each tree is guaranteed to 
bloom within 15 weeks—or my money back. 


ENCLOSED IS $ 
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of the nursery before being delivered. If, perchance, carried in your own 
car or truck, these plants need protection en route from hot, whipping 
winds and bright sun, although some fresh air is necessary through a 
window lowered a little or a trunk cover slightly ajar. Naturally, care 
in packing and handling pays dividends in protecting the shape of the 
specimens chosen. Upon arrival they appreciate an all-over syringing 
and prompt planting in ample, well prepared places. A good watering 
then and repeatedly in long drinks through the first year will assist 
these newcomers to establish themselves sturdily in your garden. 
Plants which stand around for days, then are stuffed into cramped 
quarters and forgotten can never do themselves or the catalogs justice. 


GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


May Bursts into Bloom 
After months of pondering and planning, followed by the April cam- 
paign of digging, cleaning and pruning, which set winter-lazy muscles 
protesting, we find ourselves thrilling anew to the full glory of color, 
fresh fragrance and abundant bloom that is Maytime in the garden. 


Learn by Seeing 

Now comes the unrivalled opportunity to see, appreciate and learn, 
not only from our own and other people’s gardens, but also from 
arboretums, test gardens, nurseries, and seasonal flower shows where 
time-tried and novelty varieties alike bear their proper labels. It is the 
month for comparisons and copious notes on blooming dates, color 
combinations and plant groupings of all the ornamental flowering trees 
and shrubs, bulbs and early perennials. 


‘or the Sake of Appearances 
Pick faded blooms of pansies to encourage new ones; clip the tops 
of edging plants like arabis, anchusa and aubrieta for new growth and 
a second flower crop; cut last year’s lilac heads to enjoy the beauty of 
this season’s blossoms; partly prune Spring flowering shrubs now to get 
the added value of blooming branches in flower arrangements; make 
dull corners bright by planting tuberous begonias, primulinus gladioli, 
annual dahlias, cannas, caladiums, tuberoses, summer hyacinths and 
montbretias for summer effect; pin down, braid, or bend out of sight 
the yellowing foliage of bulbs past bloom in the perennial border and 
seed the bare spots with phlox drummondi, California poppies, sweet 
alyssum, portulaca, verbena, or candytuft, according to color scheme. 


To Keep the Garden Healthy 
Conquer lacebug on rhododendrons, azaleas and pieris in early June 
by spraying the undersides of leaves with one and one-half teaspoons 
nicotine sulfate and one ounce of soap per gallon of water, applying 
later sprays if control is not complete; rid plants of lice, or aphids, by 
using rotenone, pyrethrum, or a nicotine preparation, being sure to 
hit the pests and smother them, as they can't be poisoned; dust or 
spray roses early to head off mildew and blackspot attacks; discourage 
the hatching of oyster shell scale on lilacs the last of the month by 
applying a nicotine-soap spray. 


Care Justifies the Price 

But with all this knowledge-getting we must be sure to see that any 
new hardy plants selected receive their due in prompt attention and 
care, if they are to repay us for their purchase price with garden beauty. 
Packages should be opened upon receipt and the contents checked for 
possible omission, damage, or poor condition, which ought to be re- 
ported immediately. Those plants which pass inspection may be planted 
in previously prepared locations, or, if the bed is not ready, they should 
be set separately into a temporary spot to keep them moist and fresh 
until planted permanently. Wilted plants will revive after several days 
in such a place, if well watered. Also shading for a short time under 
overturned berry baskets, or the like, will help to give young plants a 
better start under strong sun. 


Time and Thought Tell 
Trees and shrubs, especially those starting into leaf and blossom, 
should be balled and burlapped and hardened off in the cool shed 
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Making Pictures on a Windy Day 


If you have ever attempted to photograph a garden on a windy day, you know what a trying experience it can 
be. The mechanics of setting up the camera and tripod are simple enough, once the right spot has been found, 
but waiting for the wind to subside is another thing. Those endless seconds stretch into minutes which seem like 
hours as you hold your breath and wait for that moment of stillness. It was such a day when this picture was 
made at the garden of Harold Ross in Hingham. More than once my photographer, a stranger to these parts, 
was heard to say “Hingham Hang-It” and a few other expressions which were definitely “german” and perhaps 
not translatable into acceptable language. At any rate we finally caught this picture of a garden planted on 
several levels. Rhododendron carolinianum flourishes at the base of the wall and tulips carry the color note above 
it. Our native Azalea vaseyi with its pure pink flowers, in great profusion, carries the eye to the white dogwood 
on the tree level—where the “moon gate” vista of the horizon makes a superb frame for Summer’s cumulous clouds. 


HORTICULTURE 





Lrowsinge Through Britain 


by Lester Rowntree, Carmel, California 


T HAS been a good many years since I returned to my native 
land. Most of the interim has been spent in the stimulating — 
though often tough — occupation of collecting seeds and plants 
of North American wild flowers, mostly in Mexico and on the 
West Coast. When fire put an end to my seed business, it re- 
leased me for a summer in the British Isles. There I dawdled 
along country lanes and poked into hedges, searching after flowers 
I had not seen growing wild for years. I sniffed the fragrant haw- 
thorn (May to the British) and listened entranced to the morning 
and evening bird choruses. I sat beside tidal rivers, watched the 
steady salt surge meet the freshness of placid streams and heard 
the excited cries of waterfo vl as they followed the swelling river. 
At noon, I ate my cheese and biscuits sitting among the heather 
and thyme on the moors. Often, I gossiped with villagers who 
came to fill their buckets at the pump in the middle of the green. 


I remembered that pumps on village greens had spilled into 
troughs carved or worn out of stone. Last summer I found that 
the craze for trough gardening which had swept Britain has left 
many a pump troughless. It takes a small plot of grass, a pump 
and a trough to make a perfect village green. A pump bereft of its 
trough leaves the green incomplete. Now, many a green is lacking 
that familiar receptacle of stone, and many a British pig now 
eats from a wooden trough. The kitchen sink is no longer one of 
stone but of porcelain and, today, more pig troughs, as well as 
old stone sinks, are seen in nurseries and gardens than in their 
original places. 

In spite of my cousins’ repeated comment “Before the war ‘we 
were neat. Now we are down at the heel,” England still looked 
trim and beautifully manicured to the eyes of a westerner, 
accustomed to wild, uninhabited places. Even the many bomb- 
sites have been tidied up and are gay with volunteer yellow 
senecios, rose-pink valerian and fireweed. But I found in Britain, 
as in Mexico, the same conflict between the wish to hang on to 
the charm and enchantment of the old and the desire to introduce 
the conveniences of the new. It seems difficult to combine the two 
successfully. The more primitive, the smaller, the closer to the 
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ground the cottage of stone or the thatched home, the more 
picturesque and appealing it is — and, at the same time, the 
more uncomfortable to live in. In both countries the Old World 
allure is spottily interrupted by modernism. Beside an ancient 
English mansion, now an hotel into which modern plumbing has 
been introduced as an afterthought, an old-fashioned blacksmith 
follows the craft of his forefathers; next to the blacksmith is a 
man who sells and mends automobile tires (it’s spelled tyres 
there). Turning a corner, you find an old and revered ruin perched 
on a hill surrounded by newly erected buildings, efficient but 
uninspiring. 

To be confronted with cold, uncompromising, corregated iron 
replacing part of a thatched roof several hundred years old 
brings one’s sense of the aesthetic down with a thud. It is a shock 
to find a realistic quonset hut come to rest among as pastoral a 
fairyland as now remains to us. Indeed, it will be a long time 
before I can forget driving through miles of England’s most 
heavenly rural district and suddenly coming face to face with a 
bevy of tractors decapitating a hill, now denuded of every tree, 
to make all level and shipshape for an army base. 

In Ireland and Wales there is not so much disruption — or 
progress — especially in the sections where Gaelic and Welsh 
are spoken and where the road signs are in one of these languages 
and also in English. In Eire not much seems to have changed. 
There is still the roadside shrine, the tiny, unsanitary stone cottage 
of song and story set among gray rocks and green grass. Around 
it are the usual accessories, the potato patch, the brown stack of 
peat, the pile of seaweed, the pig and, for the affluent, the cow. 
The home snuggles among forests of foxgloves and bracken and, 
on a clear day, the blue of the sky is the blue of the sea. 

I spent happy hours scwidging over soggy peat bogs where 
cotton grass waved like snowflakes caught on erect stems. There 
were orchises — several species — in purple, lilac and pink. 
Woodcocks probed their long bills among moist pinguiculas. The 
water was brown in the ditches from which peat had been 

See page 200 
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The white hybrid, Clematis henry i, blooms at rosetime in Miss Mary Mac key’s Salem garden. 


discouraging to see a vine one day alive, 
seemingly healthy and full of blooms, only 
to find the leaves drooping and dying the 
next day. That is wilt. Mr. Vasseur has the 
following to say about the matter and it has 
been my experience with clematis that his 
suggested remedy usually works: 

“The worst of all diseases is wilt. Is it 
controllable? Yes. Can a plant affected by 
wilt be made to survive? Yes. How? In the 
early days of March as soon as signs of vege- 
tation are visible, a good spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture over the whole plant 
and over the soil around the plant will help to 
control the propagation and attacks of the 
bacteria — which may even be lurking in 
manure around other plants near the 
clematis. A second spraying, three weeks 
later, helps even more. Cut all the parts of a 
plant affected with wilt down to the ground; 
then, if the soil is dry, douse it thoroughly 
with a solution of two and a half ounces of 
sulphate of iron well dissolved in two gal- 
lons of water. After one week, give the 
plant a good top dressing of nitrate of soda 
and water well. A few days later, strong 
shoots will show up and grow. Many 
people have written to tell me this saved 
the plants they loved. Every Fall, Sep- 
tember to October 10, I give a liberal top 
dressing of sulphate of iron to all my plants 
and they seem to like it.” 

Nematodes also appear to be the cause of 
considerable trouble. Although the sus- 


Comments on Growing Clematis 


by Louis Fabian Bachrach, West Newton, Massachusetts 


“Hy y ATIS one of the most beauti- 
A ful of all our flowering vines is not 
too difficult with a little “know-how.” A 
few years ago, after considerable failure on 
my part, I wrote to readers of Horticulture 
for advice on growing clematis. I received 
wide differences of opinion as to various 
difficulties and their remedies. As a result, 
I believe that climate and soil have a great 
deal to do with the problem. 


Louis Vasseur Knew the Answers 


The late Louis Vasseur of Milton, a very 
successful grower, has contributed numer- 
ous articles to Horticulture on this subject 
He laid particular stress on not allow- 
ing manure in any form, or soil to which 
manure had been added in the slightest 
amount, to be in contact with the roots 
I have read many articles advising the 
use of well-rotted manure, but my ex- 
perience makes me feel — in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston, at least — that he was 
right. Possibly, the slightly-acid soil which 
I have has something to do with it. On the 
other hand, a lady from Michigan writes 
that she believes the ease with which she 
has grown clematis is due to the rather 
limey soil. At any rate, here is Louis 
Vasseur’s recommendation for planting 
and treatment. Note his emphasis on the 
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need of water; I find it a vital factor and 
soak the plants well in dry spells. 

“Prepare the soil thoroughly. In the bot- 
tom of an ample trench two-and-a-half to 
three feet deep, I put a six-inch layer of 
coarse coal ashes (sand, broken bits of old 
plaster or cement, or crushed bricks will do 
as well). Clematis like best a good, fibrous, 
or sandy soil, so I mix fresh garden loam of 
this type, not rich in manure, with one- 
third by volume of well-rotted leafmold, 
or half-rotted cocoa shells and a very 
liberal amount of bone meal. Then I fill the 
trench with this mixture and let it settle 
down. Taking care not to split or break the 
vines already growing or those still dor- 
mant, I set my plants with the collar one 
inch below the general bed level — no 
deeper. One of the main things, as soon as 
the plants are in, is tc tie up the branches to 
a support and give a good watering. These 
wonderful plants love water — but water 
that does not stay on them a long time. 
Water has little to do with wilting — 
manure is the cause of it. The bacteria of 
the manure attack t’ e plants; this is why I 
say use a loam poor in organic matter.” 


Wilt Is the Bugaboo 
He points out, as I, too, believe to be the 
case, that the big problem is wilt. It is most 


picion is questionable, I have a feeling that 
they may have some connection with wilt. 
Accordingly, this past Spring I poured 
some Dowfume around the roots of my 
clematis. Whether or not this scored in con- 
nection with nematodes, we had very little 
wilt during the Summer. I find, too, that 
heaping coal ashes four or five inches high 
around the base of the plants keeps away 
mice in Winter and cutworms in the Spring. 

There are certain varieties of clematis 
which I have found easier to grow than 
others. The one which seems to give the 
least trouble of all is Clematis paniculata. 
Duchess of Albany, a fast-spreading, con- 
sistently-blooming variety, is most at- 
tractive, and the common, purple C. 
jackmani and C. montana rubens seem to 
be tougher than many as far as their 
resistance to wilt is concerned. The same is 
true of C. terensis. The other varieties are 
more tricky and I think need more care, but 
they are all so beautiful they are worth any 
extra pains. The stalks of clematis are 
brittle; on a number of occasions, I have 
destroyed a vine by carelessly breaking 
them off near the roots when weeding. They 
should be tied carefully to a stake, begin- 
ning at the root and at intervals along the 
entire height of the trellis, the wall or any 
other support to which they are attached. 
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Why Not Plant Dahlias-* 


by Dr. Alexander Edgar Nash, Verona, New Jersey 


AS ALL good gardeners know, constant 
weeding is vital in the growing of all 
top quality flowers, including dahlias. Then 
too, the soil must be kept loose and fluffy, 
especially after every heavy rain. It is also 
important to keep the plants well watered 
during dry spells. Watch your soil care- 
fully, and when it needs water, do not 
sprinkle the foliage, but give the ground 
a good soaking, to a depth of eight inches, 
with an open hose. 


Conditioning the Soil 

Every three years, we dig in a heavy 
layer of two- or three-year-old cow manure 
when preparing the beds in late April. In 
the intervening years, Winter rye is 
planted in the Fall and turned under in the 
Spring. Prior to planting the rye, compost 
is dug into the beds, at the rate of one large 
wheelbarrow for an area three by 40 feet. 

When digging in the rye in the Spring, 
I find it easiest to remove a good-sized 
bucket of earth from one end of the bed 
to make a small starter trench; into this 
the rye is turned. 

For additional feeding, each plant is 
given a tomato can of cow-manure juice 
in late June. This stimulant is made by 
soaking dry cow manure in an ash can of 
water overnight. About the 10th of July, 
each plant is given a handful of ground 
limestone which is worked into the soil to 
reduce the acidity and to release the avail- 
able food elements in the soil. However, 
it is not advisable to use fertilizer and 
limestone together. During the last week 
of August, a handful of 5-10-5 and wood 
ashes, or merely 5-10-5, is worked in 
around each plant about eight inches 
away from the stem. 

After Labor Day, cultivation of the soil 
is not desirable since the feeder roots are 
near the surface. Then, too, it is necessary 
to keep the soil solid and firm around the 
roots and stakes to guard against the 
hazards of the Fall storms. 


The Art of Tying Dahlias 

The matter of tying dahlias to their 
stakes is of prime importance. It is good 
practice to tie them to the poles when 
they are about a foot high. Loop soft 
twine around the pole twice to anchor it; 
then loop it around the main stem once 
and tie it. A double loop around the stem 
tends to choke off the stem as it grows 
thicker. Eventually, the main stems get 
a second tie to keep them from twisting 
around the poles in heavy winds. The 
laterals are pulled in and tied as they 
develop. Each lateral of the large varieties 
gets a single tie. Never do I take in two 
or three laterals with one tie. However, 
this practice differs with the miniatures. 
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When they get bushy, they are tied loosely 
in groups. The plants are brought to- 
gether gracefully with four quarter ties 
one tie for each quadrant, brought in 
loosely for a natural effect. 


Arrangement of Types 

The dahlias in our garden are arranged 
in groups where the various types are 
grown on separate terraces. Hence the 
formals, informals, cactus, large semi- 
cactus, miniatures, dwarfs and pompons 
can be enjoyed for their individual beauty. 
There are three distinct groups among the 
miniatures, planted according to height. 
In all, the garden contains about seven 
hundred miniatures, and dwarfs, 
and about a thousand plants of the large 
kinds, representing approximately three 
hundred and fifty different varieties. 


poms 


dahlias, the 
types. 


The longer I work with 
more I like the small-flowering 
Small dahlias are particularly attractive 
for cutting, whereas the exhibition-size 
blooms are too large for use in the average 


home. Flowers over six inches in diameter 
form an arrangement that is out of scale 
in most settings. A stunning group of 
poms can be made with the fiery-red Atom 
or Bobby Lee Gribble, Brass Button, a 
light yellow, and Honey, primrose-yellow 
edged with red. Incidentally, the smallest 
poms are one and one-quarter to one and 
three-quarter inches in diameter. 

Another effective combination among 
the miniatures includes: McKay’s Purity, 
a white formal; Little Nemo, a crimson 
formal tipped with white; American Jubi- 
lant, an informal of cherry-red; and Forest 
Fire Jr., an informal that is yellow, veined 
with red. 


Favorite Miniature Varieties 
Some of my other favorite miniatures 
are: Little Miss Prim, a pink cactus; Du- 
bonnet, ox-blood red, semi-cactus; Little 
Diamond, violet-rose with yellow shading 
See page 218 
*Part I of this story appeared in the April issue 

of Horticulture, page 134. Editor's Note. 
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More than three hundred varieties of dahlias are cultivated in the author’s New Jersey garden. 
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nent. The natural range of R. macrophyl- 
lum, North and South, for a distance of 
approximately 600 miles along the North- 
west coast marks out one of the most prom- 
ising sections of the United States for those 
increasing numbers who grow these beauti- 
ful flowering shrubs. 


Rhododendron Country 

The natural home of rhododendrons is 
not in Eastern United States; nor is it in the 
Northwest. Throughout our country there 
are but thirty-five or so distinct species, 
including the azalea series. In Europe, 
coursing southeastward into the Caucasus 
Mountains, there are perhaps a half-dozen 
more. One must go much farther to the East 
before the center and heart of rhododendron 
land is reached. Over an extensive land area 
beginning in Siberia, stretching and broad- 
ening southward through China, creeping 
laboriously up and across the heights of the 
Himalayas, crawling downward into the 
rain forests of Indo-China and Malaya, 
jumping the Straits of Malacca and the 
South China Sea, and hopping from island 
to island ever southward through the East 
Indies to and including New Guinea, grows 
the main mass and bulk of the rhododen- 
dron army —more than 1000 species 
strong. There lies the real rhododendron 
country. 


A Versatile Assortment 

On the practical side, we who garden 
here in temperate United States will place 
our reliance upon those Asiatic rhododen- 
drons from the northern half of this ex- 





t 
Photo: Genereuz 
The handsome Rhododendron catawbiense has inspired hybridizers to develop numerous varieties. 


Rhododendrons in the Northwest 


by Dr. John H. Hanley, Seattle, Washington 


f pow two prominent rhododendron 
species which range so widely up and 


down the Appalachians, through the Al- 
legheny plateau and on into the fringes of 
Canada, Rhododendron catawbiense and R. 
maximum, have a counterpart in the North- 
western United States. Here, in the low and 
middle altitudes west of the Cascade Range, 
extending from northern California almost 
to British Columbia, grows R. macrophyl- 
lum, a species which, in its grosser char- 
acters, is almost an identical twin of R. 
catawbiense. Flower color differs a bit, to be 
sure, and the Eastern type is generally and 
correctly regarded as being distinctly 
hardier but, by and large, the similarities 
outweigh the differences. 


A Northwestern Species 

Home gardeners may find little of interest 
in such a fact, and we can and will leave the 
technical considerations to the plant geog- 
raphers and species-splitters. There is, how- 
ever, one rather significant observation 
bearing upon home-garden use of these , - 
magnificent rhododendrons which is perti- Hybrids of Rhododendron fortunei, native to China, flourish on the North sh 
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tended range — from Siberia, China and 
the Himalayas. That is certainly not re- 
stricting us markedly, however; within the 
many, many hardy species from this colder 
northern half of the vast region we find 
a wonderfully versatile assortment from 
which to choose. We can, for example, 
select those which will mature at heights of 
six or eight inches; those which get to 12 
inches; or others in the two-foot, three-fooi 
and four-foot classes; besides the ones which 
range all the way from the six-foot to 30- 
foot sizes. 
Extensive Blooming Season 

Then there is the matter of blooming 
periods. We often think of the month of 
May as “rhododendron month.” Actually, 
among the Oriental species and the hybrids 
which have been developed from them, we 
are offered types which begin flowering in 
earliest Spring, often February and March 
here in the Northwest. They are followed 
in regular sequence by others which reach 
their peaks in April, with many more com- 
ing along in May and early June. Even in 
late June and July there are species and 
varieties which will be in magnificent color. 

Anyway one looks at them, from the 
standpoint of final height, wide range of 
flowering-time, or the differences in texture 

large, middle-sized, and small leaves, 

blooms and bloom trusses—the rhododen- 
dron group is superbly versatile, able to ful- 
fill almost every garden requirement. 
Hybrids of Tomorrow 

No single section of our country can lay 
claim to being the most ideal for any group 


of plants like the rhododendrons, at least 
not on any long-time, permanent basis 
True, the 600-mile stretch of our Northwest 
coast has certain natural, climatic advan- 
tages making for easier culture of the 
presently available species and varieties, 
especially those which carry the blood of 


the Oriental types. But the time will 
certainly come when the gorgeous beauty of 
these Orientals will be combined with the 
hardihood of R. catawbiense and R. mazi- 
mum to give us races, strains and individual 
kinds that will be planted in widespread 
fashion throughout the Eastern United 
States, along the coast and inland, too. 
The remainder of our discussion will be 
devoted to considerations of (1) what seem 
to be the broad, general requirements of 
rhododendrons; (2) their intimate, detailed 
cultural needs; and (3) a listing of some of 
the varieties which can be regarded as 
worthy, backbone types, —not too fancy. 


Soil Requirements 

The type of soil, the Winter temperature, 
the Summer-time temperature, and atmos- 
pheric humidity seem to be the four major 
factors which determine the year-after-year 
success one will have with rhododendrons. 
As to soil, the fundamental needs are (a) 
good drainage (no water should stand 
around the roots at any time); (b) a physical 
texture that is light and open (consistency 
of sandy loam) ; (c) a high content of organic 
matter (the better to hold ample moisture 
during seasons of low rainfall); (d) a fairly 
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Loder’s White, a favorite hybrid in the Northwest, flowers during April and May. 


low soil pH (a moderately acid to highly 
acid condition); (e) good fertility. 


Temperature and Moisture 

The best Winter-time conditions for the 
fine Asiatic or Asiatic-derived rhododen- 
drons seem to prevail in near-salt-water 
locations. In other words, we like to favor 
these fine varieties with warm-as-possible 
Winter weather. However, they are not 
quite as “‘panty-waist”’ as such a remark im- 
plies. For example, during the severe winter 
of 1949-1950 practically all of the good 
forms survived 12 degrees below zero, with 
benefit of a snow mantle, at Brooks, Ore- 
gon, 50 miles inland from the coast. One 
has some leeway in the matter of Winter 
temperatures, therefore, but it does not pay 
to try to stretch it too far. 

Asiatic rhododendrons and their fine 
hybrids enjoy the comparative coolness 
that is characteristic of near-the-sea sec- 
tions. Daytime temperatures up to 100 
degrees should be offset by coolness at night 
as a minimum requirement. Of course, at- 
mospheric humidity goes hand in hand with 
temperature and, if weather is hot and dry, 
rhododendrons can be made comfortable 
through the use of fine, mist-type sprinklers 
mounted in such a way as to cast moisture 
all around the plants and over the leaves. 
Gardeners in California, on the East coast, 
and inland will find such installations most 


effective in countering high temperatures 
and a dry atmosphere. 

Once established, rhododendrons are not 
difficult to handle. The year-by-year pro- 
gram is rather simple. We strongly recom- 
mend an acid fertilizer, applied during 
March or April (never much later than mid- 
May) at the rate of 114 handfuls for each 
foot of height growth, scattered well over 
the rooting zone. Follow this, each year with 
a little extra phosphate and a mulch of peat 
moss or leaf mold, an inch or two of either 
one. Throughout the Northwest, and any- 
where else where Strawberry root weevils 
abound, a late-February or early-March 
dusting or drenching with any of the good 
DDT, lindane or chlordane compounds 
should be made. 

Most of the rhododendron varieties will 
stand full sun in the Northwest, though 
many are used in shaded locations. The 
minimum requirement for light should be a 
full, open sky above and to the North. In 
shade the growth spindles out, trusses are 
smaller, fewer-flowered, the blooms not as 
large as they should be and the color often 
paler than normal. Plants in shaded situa- 
tions should be given half again as much 
fertilizer each Spring to help them grow 
and flower better. 

See page 212 
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Outdoor Living 


More and more we look to the great 
Spring Flower Shows for ideas in develop- 
ing our own home grounds. Modern low- 
slung houses are becoming increasingly 
popular, and they need suitable planting to 
make them a part of the landscape. A tour 
of the Spring Shows this year indicated that 


gardeners are eager for suggestions. On this 
page three outstanding exhibits staged at 
the New England Spring Flower Show in 
Boston represent these present day trends. 


Opposite. A simple dooryard planting designed by Weston 
Nurseries features well chosen plants and a raised flower 
border above a serpentine wall capped with old brick 


Below. The atmosphere of Cape Cod was skillfully captured 
by Bay State Nurseries. The seaside planting contained an 
abundance of familar shrubs both evergreen and deciduous 
and the dooryard garden was equally delightful with its 
familiar Summer flowers planted on both sides of the fence. 


Bottom of page. Bright red geraniums are plants that require 
comparatively little care in relation to the amount of bloom 
that they produc e during the Summer months. Gardeners 
all over America are turning to these old-fashioned favorites 
for showy plantings of easy maintenance. In fact, geraniums 
are enjoying a new kind of popularity which is well deserved 
and plant breeders are doing their part in the development 
of top-flight varieties. This exhibit staged by the Seater 
League Garden Club was awarded the Mrs. John S. Ames 
Cup and the Beacon Hill Garden Club Cup. It was one of a 
series of gardens shown by the Women's Ex 
Committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
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Essential Equipment for 


Dusts and Sprays 


* 


by Victor H. Ries, Ohio State University 


HERE are all sorts, shapes, sizes, and 
prices of sprayers and dust guns 
to select from, as you know. Some apply 
the control materials dry as a dust, others 
wet as a spray. Hach one has its devotees. 
Whether you dust or spray is like deciding 
whether to buy a box of pancake mix or 
mix your own. You have to decide. 

Dusting is quick and easy with the 
proper dust gun. If it is a small one with 
a small plunger or pump, you may have 
to work hard to get results. A two-quart 
size with a three or four-foot extension 
pipe on the end is easy to use and efficient 
for the average yard. It will cost a few 
dollars and with care will last for years. 
You can even put a six-foot aluminum pipe 
extension tube on to dust small trees. For 
larger yards and gardens you will need a 
crank type, and there are larger power 
outfits for commercial use. 

The small dust guns holding but a half 
pound or pound of dust are not nearly as 
satisfactory as the larger size that holds 
two quarts of dust. I always like one with 
a handle on top so I know whieh side 
belongs up. If you keep them right side up 
they are less likely to, may I say, “burp,” 
and throw out a lot of dust all at once to 
disfigure and possibly burn the foliage. 
And the cardboard tube dust guns in 
which some of the dusts are sold are only 
fair. They have two disadvantages. They 
do not direct the dust sufficiently to get it 
under as well as on top of the foliage, and 
if the dust gets a little damp it takes a 
large vocabulary to use them, for they 
keep clogging. 

Any dust gun should have a deflector 
on the end of the nozzle or pipe to deflect 
the dust the way you want it. Any screen 
on the end should be removable in case 
there are lumps in the dust and it clogs. 


Of course, if you are desperate you can 
put your dust in a cheese cloth bag and 
hit it with a stick. This is far better than 
using a salt shaker or a tin can with holes 
punched in the bottom. 

One of the main advantages of a dust 
gun is that you can keep it loaded, ready 
for use. No need of stopping and mixing 
spray material. You buy the dust already 
mixed to use. And the dust guns are so 
inexpensive you can buy at least two for 
the price of one sprayer. Then you can 
keep an all-purpose dust in one and some 
different dust in the other. Be sure to get 
two different colors or else label with a 
piece of adhesive tape. 

Dusting may be done any hour of the 
day or night provided the foliage is dry. 
The old idea that the foliage must be 
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damp to make the dust stick often causes 
burning, as some dusts concentrate in 
the droplets of water and as they dry up 
may burn the foliage. 

Dusting technique is like a woman pow- 
dering her nose, only a microscopic film of 
dust is necessary. You know what an 
overdose looks like. More gives no better 
control, and it may burn the foliage. Be- 
sides it renders the plants unsightly. If 
the sufficiently fine dusts are used, they 
will swirl in all directions and get on the 
under as well as upper surface of leaves. 
This makes it more efficient than spraying 
with the average home garden sprayer. 


“Beat it —I can’t raise carrots 
for the whole neighborhood” 


It is surprising how inexpensive dusting 
can be if you do not overdo it. Most gar- 
deners use three or four times as much 
dust as they need to. 

Spraying is usually more effective than 
dusting but this requires a high pressure 
of 100 pounds or more which home equip- 
ment does not usually supply. It aiso 
calls for more experience and thorough- 
hess in applying than the average gardener 
is willing to give, and also requires more 
manual labor. 

The small quart size atomizer type of 
sprayer may be all right for flies in the 
house but is of no practical value for more 
than a pot plant or two. Besides it will 
wear you out physically pumping it. Un- 
fortunately, it does not use the muscles 
necessary for reducing exercise. 

Bucket pumps to be placed in a pail or 
tub make an inexpensive two-man outfit, 
one to pump and one to spray. If fitted with 
10 or 15 feet of one-quarter-inch spray hose 
and six feet of one-quarter-inch pipe for 
a spray rod they are amazingly practical 
for spraying small trees and shrubs. And 
the pail or tub is much easier to wash out 
than the container of knapsack sprayers. 


The three gallon compressed-air knap- 
sack sprayer is a handy size for small 
yards. If you can get a copper tank they 
will last a long time. The galvanized tanks 
will take careful washing and cleaning 
after each use as many of the spray mate- 
rials are slightly corrosive. 

It is also possible to buy sprayers in- 
stalled in drums and barrels of varying 
size mounted on wheels for ease in moving 
around. That is the trouble with the 
bucket pump. You always want to borrow 
Junior’s wagon. But with all sprayers that 
require constant pumping you are con- 
fronted with the availability and co-opera- 
tion of your better half or junior. 

Unless you have a considerable amount 
of spraying to do at more or less regular 
intervals the cost of a gasoline or electric 
powered outfit is a questionable expense. 
It all depends on what your hobby is and 
how badly your wife wants a new hat or 
new carpets. Today, some very nice gaso- 
line and electric powered sprayers are 
made which develop sufficiently high pres- 
sure to give excellent control. The princi- 
ple beneath this is the higher the pressure, 
the finer the spray is broken up and the 
better the coverage of the surface of the 
foliage. The higher the pressure (up to 
100 or 200 pounds), the less spray material 
is used. 

Sprayers should always be emptied after 
using and thoroughly washed out. This 
takes time which dust guns do not require. 
Once spray material has been mixed with 
water it should be used immediately. You 
will find that the soap you must use with 
Black Leaf 40 and the spreaders used in 
some of the other spray materials will gum 
up your sprayer unless you wash it out 
very carefully. 

It is not advisable to use your regular 
garden sprayer for 2,4-D to control weeds. 
There is too much danger that you will 
not get it cleaned out and will damage your 
flowers and vegetables; next time you spray. 

Why not buy an inexpensive bucket 
pump to be used for 2,4-D alone? 

Any sprayer you buy should have a 

spray rod of at least two feet in length and 
possibly four to six feet. It should have a 
45° elbow on the end so that the spray 
may be directed on either the upper or 
under surface. The nozzle should have a 
sufficiently small opening that it breaks the 
spray into a fine mist. 
*Reprinted with permission from ‘The Gar- 
dener’s Troubleshooter by Victor H. Ries, 
Sheridan House, New York. This book may 
be ordered from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
$3.50 post paid. 
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What’s New in Chrysanthemums: 


by Mary C. Seckman, Clarksburg, West Virginia 


a ip chrysanthemums are awaited 
+ % eagerly each year by thousands of 
gardeners. Test plants are especially excit- 
ing to me, and more than a little mysteri- 
ous, since the majority have only numbers, 
and the few names are unfamiliar. There is 
no hint as to color, and only a few types are 
identified exhibition, 
spoon, to assist in planting and indicate 
care required, which makes it all the more 


cascade, spider, 


thrilling to watch as each unfolds 


In Tribute to Alex Cumming 

One of the most sensational colors this 
vear that of the large- 
flowered, cerise to rose-red, Alex Cumming, 


was gorgeous, 
named in memory of a master breeder, a 
seedling from the last lot planned by him 
but whose flowers he did not live to see. The 
color is live and glowing, further enhanced 
by a touch of gold at the center. The flowers 
have long stems and are produced in 
abundant sprays by the first of October. 

Jubilee, from the same source, an in- 
formal, small-flowered seems 
destined to become a popular border peren- 
nial because of neat 18-inch plants covered 
with crimson to deep red blossoms. 


pompon, 


Rosy-red buds of Fascination open into 
unusually large, lavender-pink flowers with 
a silvery sheen. The long-stemmed blooms 
and dainty buds make choice arrangements. 

Spindrift, a double white decorative with 
three-inch blooms, has a slight tendency to 
cactus petals. As it unfolds, the center is 
creamy yellow; later the entire flower be- 
comes white. Early October is its season 

A welcome change from the many 
doubles is a new, velvety-red single, Cindy, 
with a double row of petals surrounding 
the center disk, a variety which proved 
most useful for indoors. 


From England and Holland 

Golden Sweetheart, the latest and best of 
the “Sweetheart” strain from England, 
provided quantities of flowers of rich, 
golden-yellow with copper shades, from late 
September until frost. 

From Holland is another striking variety 
featured by a Connecticut nursery, as well 
as an Ohio grower. Ronald is the richest, 
deep purple of any chrysanthemum ’e have 
grown, and the color holds remarkably well. 
As the flowers mature, they take on a red- 
purple shade. The neat, two-foot plants are 


Photo: Genereuz 


Dozens of varieties of chrysanthemums flourish in the 
old Marblehead garden of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Ward 


attractive in the garden, and for sections 
with late frost should be most appealing. 
Ronald blooms October 15. 


Frost-hardy Varieties 

Tests from the University of Nebraska, 
noted for Winter-hardy, disease and 
weather-resistant chrysanthemums, _in- 
cluded Arapahoe, a large-flowered red with 
bronze reverse. We found the blooms were 
large even without disbudding. Long, strap- 
like petals and a small, yellow center disk 
gave the flower grace and informality. The 
plants have good disease-resistant foliage, 
grow upright and need no stakes. Arapahoe 
withstands 29 degrees with little or no 
injury, and 25 degrees with only minor 
injury to bloom and bud. 

Leshara, the second Nebraskan, is 
thought to be the nearest to a non-fading 
red. Small, fully-double flowers of a mul- 
berry shade change slightly to rose-red. 
The foliage is an attractive gray-green. 
Leshara is the first of a series of highly 
frost-resistant chrysanthemums to be re- 
leased by this university. 


Introductions from Oregon 

Dr. E. J. Kraus, of Corvallis, Ore., is re- 
leasing four new chrysanthemum this year. 
The first of these is Rosedust, a dark, rose- 
red with maize reverse. Flat flowers, three 
to four inches across, are borne freely in 
graceful sprays. Two-foot bushes are loaded 
with bloom from the end of September and 
carry a few scattered flowers as late as the 
middle of November. 

Alpinglow is smaller, a two-toned, shell- 
pink, with round flowers in open sprays 
from the last of September through Octo- 
ber. The foliage is a rich green on two-foot, 
upright plants which resist wind and rain. 

A round, fully-double, rose-pink has been 
named {Malinda Brown. Petals are incurved 
and slightly twisted and an abundance of 
bloom is provided from the end of Septem- 
ber through October. 

Goldheart is an exceptionally free- 
flowering, light primrose-yellow kind with a 
long season from late September into 
November. Outer portions of the petals 
become white on fully-open flowers. 


The Bird Series 
An early flowering test plant was Seagull, 
one of a series named for birds, introduced 
in 1951 by a New York nursery. This large- 
flowered white was much admired in the 
garden and in arrangements. Canary, clear, 
golden-yellow; Goldfinch, large-flowered, 
rich yellow; Killdeer, good bronze-yellow; 
Tanager, long-flowering, bright red; Cock- 
atoo, interesting white with curled petals 
and lemon-green center, were favorites in 
this series. 
See page 208 
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Photo: Genereuz 


Clumps of Iris provide abundant color in this late Spring border which also includes lupines, columbines and hardy pinks 


It’s Easy to Grow Iris 


by Leo Litwin, Arlington, Massachusetts 


HE colorful, Spring-flowering iris is one 

of the easiest plants for the average 
home owner to grow. Its gay, prismatic hues 
are a delight for all to behold, while its cul- 
ture is well within the scope of any beginner. 
Hybridizers have extended the period of 
bloom to produce a much longer season than 
hitherto imagined. 

If the types are chosen carefully and the 
flowering schedule of each variety checked 
before planting, an almost continuous show 
of bright flowers is yours from late May until 
late June, depending on the locality. Also, 
it is now possible to obtain many different 
and interesting Fall-blooming iris, although 
the care of these is slightly more difficult 
than the more familiar Spring iris. 


\ Few Simple Rules 

It is easy for the home gardener to 
achieve spectacular effects among his iris if 
a few simple rules are followed carefully. 
First and foremost is the need for good 
healthy stock. Iris are no different from 
other plants in this respect; so it behooves 
the prospective grower to choose the variety 
and quality of his plants with care, if he 
desires large, healthy blooms with a mini- 
mum of effort. 

Once the iris are planted, there is very 
little further attention needed, but the first 
steps, including the necessity for good soil 
and adequate fertilizer, are extremely im- 
portant. This combination assures stronger 
plants with sturdy branching, and, in turn, 


it means more beautiful flowers. 
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Most Popular Types 

The two most popular types offered in 
catalogues of American growers are the 
bearded and the beardless iris. The bearded 
group is the most widely known and used, 
and received the name because of the 
charaeteristic, bearded growth on the 
flower. These can be purchased at any price 
from 15 cents to 25 dollars, depending on 
the newness or the age of the particular 
variety. Naturally, the latest introductions 
of the breeders command the highest 
prices, but the average person can obtain as 
much color and enjoyment from the lower- 
priced, older varieties, leaving the novelties 
to the hybridizers and collectors. 


The Color Range Is Wide 

Bearded types are obtainable in all colors 
and shades from white through yellows, 
pinks and blues, with many having vari- 
colored markings. Each year, the Dykes 
Medal is awarded to the best iris which the 
breeders have produced, and many well- 
known iris have achieved fame because of 
this recognition. Among more prominent 
blues are Helen McGregor, Chivalry and 
Blue Ensign, while the more inexpensive 
ones of this color are Blue Delight, Great 
Lakes and Calling Me. Whites are obtain- 
able in Admiral Nimitz, White Knight, 
Snow Velvet and Winter Carnival, while 
the most prominent yellow-orange is the 
popular Ola Kala. There are well over one 
thousand different varieties of bearded iris 
offered to the prospective buyer today by 
American growers. 


In preparing the beds for planting, one 
should keep in mind the fact that bearded 
iris need plenty of sun to produce goed 
blooms, while too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the need for adequate drainage, 
which means fairly dry conditions. 


Ideal Planting Time 

The best time for setting out the new 
plants, and for dividing crowded groups, is 
immediately after the Spring blooming 
season. Then the new divisions have ample 
time to become well settled before the cold 
weather. Many gardeners are utilizing the 
method of raising the beds, if the soil is 
mostly clay; this serves the double purpose, 
if enough height is added, of elevating the 
flowers to eye level, and providing proper 
drainage. Of course, a considerable amount 
of loam must be brought in to achieve this 
unusual and pleasing effect of raised beds in 
a garden. 

Before planting, the soil should be worked 
to a depth of ten to twelve inches; the lower 
level should have a base of about four 
inches of well-mixed, organic fertilizer. This 
is where the prudent gardener’s compost 
pile comes in handy, with some well-rotted 
cow manure and a small amount of bone 
meal already mixed together. Nitrogen 
fertilizers are not recommended here, as 
they have a tendency to force the growth of 
the foliage rather than help the flowers 
toward abundant bloom. Good garden loam 
is then added to the bed with the earth 

See page 214 
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An Adventure in Pot Gardening 


by Arnold M. Davis, Director, The Garden Center of Greater Cleveland 


HE roof gardenat the Garden Center of Greater Cleveland, de- 
signed and constructed in 1946 by the Garden Club of Cleve- 

land in conjunction with the City’s sesquicentennial celebration, 
has become an inspiring stimulus to thousands of city gardeners 
in the area. Situated in the Fine Arts Garden in Wade Park, 
it contains a wide collection of shrubs, vines. ground covers, 
fragrant herbs and tender plants, besides several 20-foot willows. 
All are grown in boxes, tubs and pots, showing by attractive 


Opposite: This lovely old Italian well- 
head makes a setting for potted 
specimens of oleander, pomegranate, 
grape ivy, geraniums, English ivy, 
sweet alyssum, marigolds, petunias 
Honeysuckle, forsythia, English 
holly, althaea are some of the shrubs 
used for corner groupings within the 
clipped privet hedge. The antique 
carved fruit baskets, in the fore 
ground, rest on concrete pedestals 
made by filling 8-inch tile drain pipes 
with cement. During the hot Sum 
mer months umbrella-shaded tables 
surrounded by chairs make this a 
pleasant place for visitors to tarry 
and enjoy glimpses of Wade Park 


Pan in a green garden 


example what can be accomplished in creating a garden where 
space is limited. Although simple in plan, this roof garden offers 
much interesting detail through the use of statuary, architectural 
features, fences, hedges and garden furniture. Selected and ar- 
ranged with tasteful skill, these help to create a restful atmosphere 
and a feeling of greater space than actually exists. Mrs. W. G. 
Mather and her ingenious committee have opened a new avenue 
of garden experience in maintaining these delightful outdoor rooms. 


j Photos: Genereux 
An idea for a patio or terrace 


Opposite: This rich carpet of English ivy thrives on four 
inches of soil which is fed each year in the Fall with bone 
meal and top-dressed each Spring with peat moss and an 
application of 4-12-4 fertilizer. In the background a 
hedge of Amur River privet thrives in boxes of soil 12 x 
12 x 16 inches where it has remained for the past six 
years. Two flourishing wisteria vines which bloom 
profusely soften the brick columns. Each plant was four 
years old when planted in its box which measures 30 x 
30 x 18 inches. Approaching by a short flight of steps 
from the street, visitors get their first glimpse of this 
restful setting where familiar plants have been utilized 
to soften the harshness of the brick and tile structure. 
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ACH potted plant is set into a container large enough to pack 

an inch of sphagnum moss under it and around it. This prac- 

tice has been the secret of our success. Fortunately, we have a col- 

lection of decorative flower pots with the fluted tops which were im- 

ported from Spain. They must be stored individually, of course, 

since they cannot be nested and plants are not easily shifted from 

one size to another. Nevertheless, they add considerably to the ap- 

pearance of the garden and serve admirably to hold the sphagnum 
moss and the pots containing the plants. 


To the Right: A kitchen herb garden collection contains an espaliered 
seckel pear trained against the wall and a specimen of rhubarb 
grown in boxes. Dill, fennel, sage, rue, mint, bee balm, parsley and 
chives grow abundantly to delight visitors and the bees as well. 
Primroses provide Spring color. 


Below: Wooden pillars support a framework covered with canvas to 
give this corner an Old World touch. A potted holly and a fragrant 
viburnum are grouped to the left of the arches. 


Abit of Old World atmosphere 


Opposite: Specimens of the tropical grape ivy, 
Cissus rhombifolia, thrive during our hot Sum- 
mers. Now widely used as a house plant, it is 
equally good for terrace planting. 


A word of caution to anyone planning such a 
garden on a garage roof or on some small build- 
ing: consider carefully the practical matter of 
roof supports strong enough to bear the com- 
bined weight of the plants, soil, containers and 
furnishings used. Note, too, the four factors of 
vital importance in keeping the plants in a 
thriving condition: frequent watering, fertiliz- 
ing, spraying and the “pot-within-a-pot” 
method used in conserving moisture for those 
plants which are grown in ordinary clay pots. 
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A suggestion for a penthouse kitchen garden 


Grape ivy is a favorite plant at the Cleveland Garden Centre 








The Lilac, F lower of May 


by Dr. Helen M. McCadden, Scarsdale, New York 


T IS fitting that lilacs, with their faculty 

of making human beings remember, go 
back into time beyond the memory of 
history. Many a family has been outlived 
by the lilacs beside its threshhold; many a 
house has risen and stood and fallen into 
dust, with only the lilac bush by the rubble 
of its foundation to mark its place. Yet 
where the lilac itself came from, no one can 
tell exactly. 

George Washingten has left two memo- 
randa, both dated March, 1785, about 
transplanting lilacs from one spot to 
another on his Mt. Vernon estate. The 
operation was apparently successful, for on 
Friday, February 10, 1786, his diary read: 
“The buds of the lylack were much 
swelled and seemed ready to unfold.” 
Perhaps the first authentic written record 
of this fragrant shrub on the North Ameri- 
can continent appears in a manuscript gar- 
den book by Thomas Jefferson, dated 1767. 
In this he speaks twice of lilacs, first in 
reference to their being planted at his 
Shadwell, Virginia. birthplace, and later in 
a list labelled Monticello, September 30. 


Lilacs Were Heirlooms 

But long before these country gentle- 
men and statesmen made their garden 
notes, the common folk who settled the 
country had brought their lilacs with 
them to remind them of that which was 
lovely in earlier days. As they moved west- 
ward, opening new frontiers, the faithful 
shrub spread, with them across the land. 
How many a pioneer woman, breathing the 
fragrance of lilacs on a warm May evening 
beside her cabin doorsill, felt a grateful 
sense of security with the past and with the 
future! This we know, not from records in 
books — for the women who carried the 
common lilac across America were too full 
of creating and tending to have time for 
writing — but from the mute historical 
evidence of century-old bushes growing 
close to the habitations of early settlers. 

Facts about the introduction of the lilac 
into this country are as misty as its bloom 
on a mellow night in Spring. The oldest 
dated lilacs in America are probably those 
at George Washington’s home at Mt. 
Vernon. Close competitors are those at the 
Governor Wentworth Mansion at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, which were 
planted about 1750 and were reported, a 
generation ago, to be ten inches in trunk 
diameter. One writer is of the opinion that a 
French Huguenot, Dr. John Durand, who 
settled in New Rochelle, N.Y. about 1690, 
brought the first lilacs to America. The 
great botanist, John Bartram, is said to 
have complained in 1753 that lilacs were 
already too numerous in America. Another 
unverifiable source says that as early as 
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1652 lilac and the snowball ornamented 
many a cottage yard. 


Denizens of Dooryards 

All in all, it is likely that no one indi- 
vidual was solely responsible for bringing 
lilacs to America; that many an ‘immigrant 
had a well-wrapped root of the favorite 
shrub in his bundle, a treasure too obscure 
or too intimate to be listed on a bill of 
goods. Once established here, it spread by a 
natural process a _ well-rooted sucker 
from the doorside bush being given, as is 


the way of women with gardens, to the 
daughter as she left for her own new home, 
or to a neighbor starting with her husband 
for wilds unknown — a root being offered 
with love and tears for sweet memory’s 
sake. Now there are lilacs in practically 
every state in the Union, although they 
seem to have a nostalgic preference for the 
homely hills of New England. 

Lilacs, as we well know, are not natives of 
America, but came here from Europe, to 
which, in turn, they had traveled from 
somewhere in the East. Some sixty years 
before the Pilgrims made their epochal 
landing at Plymouth, a Flemish scholar and 
traveler, Augier de Busbecq, brought lilacs 
from Constantinople to Vienna. Busbecq, 
who was serving as envoy from Emperor 
Ferdinand I to Turkish Sultan Solyman II, 
established the plant in his Viennese gar- 
den, where it came to be known as Turkis- 
cher Holler. Here was its first recorded 
flowering in Europe. Soon it was popular in 
Italy, in Flanders, in Spain, and in England. 
In King Henry VIII's royal gardens at 
Nonsuch there was a white marble fountain 
surrounded by six “‘lelack trees.” 

By 1600 the common lilac was found in 
gardens everywhere. Its daintier but less 
durable relative, the Persian lilac, was cul- 


tivated in Venice in 1620. This is thought to 
have come to Persia in far-distant times 
from southeastern Kansu (central China) 
by the same ancient highway along which 
traveled the peach, apricot, rhubarb. 
The name of lilac reaches deep into far-off 
time and place, being derived from the 
Turkish Jleilag, the Arabian lilak, the 
Persian lilaj, which in turn are related to 
the Hindustani nil and the Sanskrit nila, 
meaning dark blue indigo. The scientific 
name, syringa, is of Greek origin, syrinz 
being the Greek word for pipe. Because the 
sturdy lilac shoots have soft, pithy stems 
which can easily be hollowed out, they 
were formerly used in pipe-making Syrinx, 
according to Ovid’s “Metamorphoses,” 
was the nymph who, fleeing from the pur- 
suit of Pan, was changed into a reed, from 
which Pan made the first flute. Hence the 
“pipes of Pan.”’ We wonder whether the fair 
youth@n Keat’s Grecian Urn had an instru- 
ment made of lilac stalk as he sat “beneath 
the trees . . . forever piping songs for- 
ever néw,” piping those unheard melodies 
that are sweetest of all in their sadness. 


What’s in a Name? 
Proof of the friendly intimacy in which 


, the lilac is held are the many vernacular or 


“pet” names which the shrub has earned in 
various languages. The Russians call it 
siren, an offshoot, probably, of syringa. 
One of the earliest written records of it in 
Europe was that by a French naturalist 
who described the Turk’s extravagant love 
of it, and called it the queue de Regnard. 
The contemporary English translated it 
into fore tail and the Germans into Fuchs- 
schwanz. In Cornwall and Devon, because 
of its synonymity with the month of high 
Spring, it has been known as May-flower, 
which has German counterparts in Mai- 
blum and Pfingstblum (Whitsuntide-flower). 
Princess-feather and Princyfeather, local 
names for it in England, refer, as does the 
widespread German Fliederbusch, to the 
fluttering swish of its flower trusses; while 
the Austro-German name Hollunder may 
derive from the easily hollowed stem or, as 
one authority would like to believe, from 
the goddess Holla, protectress of the 
hearth and home. 

} Its early use for pipes is also reflected in 
the regional British names pipe-tree and 
blew-pipe, and, as already mentioned, in the 
botanical term syringa. Variants in spelling 
have also been common, from Francis 
Bacon’s lelach-tree to James Russell 
Lowell's laylock-bush. Most poetic are two 
German names, Huck auf die Magd, which 
may be freely translated pick-a-back, and 
Jelingerjelieber, which has no exact English 
equivalent but means, dialectically speak- 
ing, the longer we know the more we leve 
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RECENTLY I was browsing in Richardson 
Wright’s latest book ““A Book of Days for 
Christians” published by J. B. Lippincott 
Co. of Philadelphia. I came across a 
paragraph entitled “Memorial Day” which 
bears quoting at this time of year. “Thirty 
years ago, when first we planted this gar- 
den, old men and women used to come up 
the road and beg flowers to put on soldiers’ 
graves. We could always depend on having 
enough blue and white iris and red oriental 
poppies to supply each with a patriotic 
bouquet. Since then other wars have 
come and gone. The old people who asked 
for those flowers are gone also. We aren’t 
asked for flowers any more, perhaps be- 
cause gardening has become so wide- 
spread. Each of us remembers the dead of 
our own generation. So to the memory of 
those we knew and loved the blue and white 
iris still lift their heads and the oriental 
peppies flaunt their scarlet.” Incidentally, 
Mr. Wright’s latest book differs greatly 
from the inimitable things he has given us 
in bygone years. It is concerned with his 
contemplations of life and its meaning 
and is colored by his readings in the works 
of some of the great religious thinkers. 
Nonetheless, it will have warm appeal for 
all who have enjoyed what he has had to 
say for the past forty years. 


THIS is the time of year when conserva- 
tion-minded gardeners grit their teeth be- 
cause it’s Maytime and pedlars appear on 
city streets selling mayflowers which we 
know as the delicate and fragrant blossoms 
of trailing arbutus, Epigaea repens. Hand- 
some prices are asked for bunches of these 
choice and rapidly disappearing flowers, 
and innocent purchasers buy them to take 
home to their apartments. Although they 
are high on the conservation lists, thcusands 
of conscientious citizens are not aware of 
the fact. It behooves all of us who know and 
cherish our mayflowers to warn our friends 
not to buy them. Gardeners who are fortu- 
nate enough to have colonies of arbutus on 
their places know that the flowers can be 
picked as one would pick any of cur native 
plants, as long as the roots are not torn up 
ruthlessly the way those who think only of 
their commercial value usually gather them. 
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RAMBLING 
RVATIONS 


THERE was a time when most self-respect- 
ing citizens felt that they hadn’t completed 
a day’s work until they had read the edi- 
torial column of their favorite newspaper. 
Recently, I came across this comment in 
the Boston Herald entitled ““Weather Is A 
Yankee” which I quote here with permis- 
sion. 

“Fog, haze and mist are not a noth- 
ing that hides things, they are a some- 
thing full of color, form and even 
taste in New England. 

“A fog, for instance, is a meaty 
thing. Full of cod taste and penetrat- 
ing cold. You can hold it in your 
hands, lose the prow of your boat in 
it or watch it chew and digest the 
white from a headlight. 

“Haze is a more feminine element, 

a purple promise on the horizon hint- 

*ing of other oceans and more ranges 
to conquer. It is blue over a red- 
bricked city and orange over green 
fields at sunset. Then mist — a morn- 
ing wisp dancing off gray-blue rocks, 
or worth watching from a mountain 
top as it wraps and then reveals the 
steeples and red barns of a village at 
breakfast time far below. 


“In New England weather isn’t 
something apart from the land — 
made to keep man indoors, it’s part of 
the land and the ocean. Weather in 
New England is a Yankee — the 
same as the granite hills.” 


ONE warm Sunday last May we went on a 
ramble to see what remained of Robert 
Manning’s fabulous old garden on Dear- 
born Street in Salem, Massachusetts. Alas, 
with the passage of time many changes 
have taken place and little remains of that 
great garden except a few trees. The 
choicest of all is the stately copper beech, 
which has remained unharmed and domi- 
nates the front lawn with its majestic form. 
Old-time gardeners will recall that Robert 
Manning was the first full-time secretary of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
With the thoroughness of a scholar, he 
maintained his father’s collection of pears, 
which at one time included several hundred 
varieties, and scores of apple varieties as 
well. I knew this garden as a boy and often 
visited there. While much of it was over- 
grown, there still remained many plant 
treasures. But, today, only the beech stands 
as mute evidence of what once was a 
famous private test garden — one of the 
cornerstones of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, since Robert Manning's 
father wasone of the founders of the Society. 


ACROSS the street from the Manning 
Garden stands a charming old story-and-a- 
half house with a gambrel roof. Here Robert 
Manning’s cousin, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
lived for several years. Adjoining the house 
and in the rear there is an extensive garden. 
As we peered over the fence, we beheld a 
fine specimen of a tree wisteria. The kindly 
owner allowed us to photograph it and his 
friendly dog agreed to pose. We thought it a 
good portrait of the wisteria and Sampson 
as well. Who said that there is no place in a 
garden for a dog, especially Sampson? 


Photo: McFarland 


When our photographer set up his camera to photo- 
graph this tree wisteria, Sampson agreed to pose. 
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D&P ROSE FOOD 


The choice of rose lovers for over three decades. The 
original rose food! A complete, carefully balanced food 
containing all the elements needed in correct propor- 
tion to nourish and vitalize the entire plant, deepen the 
color and produce a banner crop of wonderful blooms. 
5 Ibs. $1 25 Ibs. $3 50 Ibs. $5 100 Ib. $9 








blooms. 


- D&P ROSE DUST 


A companion product to D&P Rose Food. Enjoy roses free of insects and plant 
diseases. D&P Rose Dust contains everything needed to safely and completely 
protect your lovely roses. Use it as a dust or spray. Destroys insects. Prevents leaf 
spots, mildew and other plant diseases. Assures clean, healthy plants — lovely 
2 Ib. canister $1.95 25 ibs. $22 


10 oz. handy duster $1 


Manufactured by the makers of D&P Fruit Spray, Japelient, Rotox, D&P Weed 
Killer, D&P Tomato Dust, Dapspray and many other fine products 
for gardeners everywhere. 


insist on D&P Rose Food and D&P Rose Dust from your dealer. If he cannot supply ycu, order 
direct. Prices above include delivery charges within 500 miles. 



























GARDENS 


*‘Designers of 
Distinctive Gardens’’ 


PHONE HAMILTON-S53! 


Box 73, HAMILTON, MASS. 


Movers of large trees with our 
own equipment, the most modern 
in New England. 


Laurel 

Annuals 
Perennials 
Potted Lilies 

Rhododendrons 
Flowering Dogwood 
Mayflower Viburnums 
Tuberous Begonias in Pots 
Finest Lawn Seeds and Ferti- 


lizers 








Something New 
has been added to Bartlett Gar- 
dens. It is now both sides of 
Route 128. A new and larger dis- 
play ground with a larger quan- 
tity of quality plant material. 
You are most welcome to stop by 
and look around. 


Send for our free catalog 


Visit Our Garden Shop 
and see the California Red-Wood 
garden furniture — enough for a 
niche or a large terrace. Tile- 
topped wrought iron tables. Ter- 
race accessories. Lawn mowers to 
wheelbarrows. Raffia to garden 
stakes. Only the tools that are 
practical for use on your home 
grounds. Peat Moss by the bale 
or carload. 




















PLANS DRAWN 
AND 
EXECUTED 








DESIGNERS OF 
GOLD MEDAL 
GARDENS 


Ask about -Bartletts’ 
5 YEAR 
Landscaping Plan 






































Browsing Through Britain 
From page 185 


dug and piled high to dry. Black-faced, 
horned sheep with long, creamy wool lay in 
the shelter of the piles and shaggy donkeys 
strolled about, minding their own business, 
just as they do on the deserts of the South- 
west at home — only here they are called 
burros. Slender fingers of bright green ferns 
leaned from the pockets of old peat banks 
and fitful sunlight sparkled on white water- 
lilies in dark-brown, wind-rippled ponds. 
Observations in Wales 

Shadows, in Wales, are unbelievably blue 


and nothing could be greener than the 
spikes of Hart’s tongue fern that envelope 


| the entrances to railroad tunnels. Yellow- 





horned poppies and thrift bloom in the 
crevices of old stone walls. Low farm houses 
glisten white against the scarlet of opium 
poppies. There must be almost as many 
species of native maple in Wales as there 
are in eastern United States and the trunks 
of most of them are smothered with ivy. In 
Great Britain, as in other countries, garden 
plants break bounds and join the natives. A 
happy Summer could profitably be spent in 
snooping among these escapes. Beneath a 
Welsh mine, one steep side of a diminutive 
mountain was deep in slag. Gorse and heath 
had made their homes in the slag and with 
them an exotic had settled down — it was 
an hydrangea. 


Parting Was Painful 

Leaving England was painful. So many 
corners were left unexplored, so many 
gardeners and gardens unvisited. I wanted 
to go to more flower shows, spend more days 
at Kew and Wisley. When I left, men were 
still determinedly hacking away at the 
May, the holly, the hornbeam and the 
hazel in the hedges, but doing it with a dis- 
cerning and practised hand. They were still 
cutting bracken from footpaths alongside 
narrow roads and on the moors this same 
browning fern was being scythed, left to dry 
(as much as it could in a season when grain 
was sprouting in the ear), piled into stacks 
and carted away for bedding. Heath and 
heather were passing the pink and purple 
stages, deepening, even browning. Hazel 
nuts were swelling in their pretty whorls of 
bracts and were large enough to eat. Hips 
on roses and haws on hawthorns were red, 
and horse chestnuts in their prickly, light- 
green jackets hung conspicuously among 
the dark green of mature leaves. Beside the 
streams in meadows, swans groomed them- 
selves, scattering the violent green with 
their snowy feather flakes. Parent songsters, 
rested now that their young were grown, 
were beginning to sing again. But the songs 
were half-hearted and, instead of the clam- 
crous abandon which marked the recitals of 
long twilights in early Spring, these halting 
cadences carried forebodings of short days 
and a period of dampness and chill. 
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Featlors on wcied, 


What are the chief differences between the Darwin, cottage and 
breeder tulips? 

All these tulips, which bloom together in May, are often re- 
ferred to as May-flowering tulips, and all three classes are often 
interplanted. The chief characteristics of the Darwins are per- 
fectly cup-shaped flowers, tall, straight stems, varying from two 
to three feet tall, and bright colors ranging from white, yellow, 
pink, red, purple, violet and almost black. The cottage group, 
originally bright-colored, slender-stemmed kinds gathered from 
the cottage gardens of England, have been crossed with Darwins 
and breeders and now have long, sometimes egg-shaped, flowers 
and slender stems. Their colors, usually soft, range from brilliant 
reds to pure whites. The lily-flowered varieties of the group have 
narrow blossoms, with long, pointed petals — hence the name. 
The breeders, a distinct class which originated from old Dutch 
tulips, have large, usually egg-shaped, flowers and very long, 
heavy stems. Bronze, rich brown, deep purple and buff tones 
generally predominate, although recent varieties have deviated 
from these subtle shades to include a wider range of colors. 


I was fascinated last April by rose-purple flowers which I en- 
countered in a swampy area of an old estate. The plants, evidently 
naturalized, had stalks about a foot high on which the small com- 
posite flowers appeared in dense clusters. They reminded me of 
the common coltsfoot; even the leaves, which were just appearing, 
were of the same general shape. 

Those were plants of Petasites hybridus (officinalis), known 
commonly as butter-bur or butterfly-dock. Closely related to 
the coltsfoot, it is a native of Europe and Asia, now naturalized 
in parts of eastern North America. Large leaves, one foot 
across and grayish beneath, follow the flowers. 


* * * 


How shall I get rid of white clover in my lawn? 

Generally speaking, soils which are low in phosphorus and lime 
discourage the growth of clover. If one has a heavy stand, how- 
ever, liberal applications of nitrogen will cause the grass to grow 
vigorously and choke out the clover. Any nitrogenous fertilizer, 
as ammonium sulfate, used as a top dressing accomplishes this. 

o * . 


Why do the young plants of my peas turn yellow and “go to 
pieces” after they have grown about a foot? 

These symptoms may indicate either attacks of wilt or root 
rot. The parasite causing pea wilt lives in the soil indefinitely and 
is not affected by rotation of crops. Leaves of diseased plants 
usually dry out, curl downward at the edges and turn yellow with 
a general stunting of growth noticeable. The only remedy is to 
buy wilt-resistant varieties of peas. Root rot shows similar signs 
of its presence. The parasite responsible for it thrives in over- 
moist conditions and poor soils, where it lives a long time. Good 
drainage, well prepared and fertilized soil are the best antidotes. 

° * * 

I would appreciate some information about the new Japanese 
lawn grass known as Zoysia japonica, 

This perennial grass, which comes from Korea, China and 
Japan, is not to be confused with Zoysia matrella, Manilla-grass, 
hardy in the Southern parts of the country. This zoysia is the only 
one which is hardy in the North. Its leaves, one-eighth inch wide, 
are coarser than those of Manilla-grass. For lawn purposes, it 
can withstand heat, drought and cold, as well as heavy traffic; it 
is disease free and immune to chinch bugs and has also the ability 
to crowd out the pesty crab grass. Weaknesses are that seed is 
slow in germinating, and young plants develop slowly in their 
early stages. Its greatest use is for playgrounds, parks, athletic 
fields, airports and other areas where traffic is heavy. 


May 1952 











Sizes 10-18 
Colors 
Charcoal Grey 


Faded Blue As shown at the N. E 


Citron Spring Flower Show 
Sotisfaction guaranteed 
Salmon 


Navy 





/ Fully Zipped — for easy in and out 
/ Sanforized — for washing protection 
/ Light weight — for comfortable wear 








| DOWN TO EARTH CLOTHES 
| BOX 146, CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 


| Please send me Suit, Size. . 


Color. . 
|. |) ore 
| STREET..... : ; 
CITY ccce| LJ Add 20¢ for Post- 1 
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NEW LAWN AND 
GARDEN BEAUTY WITH 


pw 


Vertagreen 





For the sparkling 
new beauty and 
color you've always 
wanted in your lawn 
and garden, feed 
energized Vertagreen, 
America’s fastest 
growing plant food. 
Vertagreen provides 
a better balance and 
perfect blend of the 
vital elements plants 
need. And it feeds more 
completely: (1) roots, 

(2) stems and leaves, | 
(3) flowers, fruits or 
vegetables. That’s why } 

Vertagreen-fed lawns | 
grow thick-green and 
weed free, flowers 
sparkle with fresh new 
beauty, and shrubs and 
trees grow strong and 
healthy. Vertagreen 
makes fine, tender 
fruits and vegetables, 
too, so order 

yours today 

























Packed in | 
Neat Bogs of 1, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 Pounds | 
| 
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Mats of thyme and the silver-leaved Artemisia schmidt- 


tana nana 


soften the wall of this seaside garden. 


More Plants for Seaside Gardens 


by John R. Smedley 


ALT spray and ocean winds often limit 

us in selecting plants for gardens at the 
seashore. Then too, sandy soils which are 
easily displaced in severe storms make it 
necessary to use ground covers to prevent 
erosion and conserve soil moisture. But even 
if gardening near the sea is a challenging 
experience, it is a pleasant one. Usually after 
making a few mistakes, most gardeners 
learn to know and use those “toughies” 
that can endure wind and weather. Often 
plants assume distinctive forms not unlike 
the windblown “hair-do” that becomes 
some children regardless of the fashion of 
the hour. Mugho pines, spreading junipers 
and the dark green yews, as well as the 
broad-leaved evergreens are frequently seen 
in well-designed, seaside gardens, but it is 
the ground-cover plants which help them 
to retain their vigor despite the elements. 

For sandy soils in full sun or partial shade 
the bearberry, Arctostaphylos uva ursi, has 
special merit. Its trailing, evergreen foliage 
and showy red fruits in Autumn suggest its 
use as a carpet plant among taller shrubs or 
on slopes. 

Few plants of evergreen character can 
surpass heather, Calluna vulgaris, and its 
varieties in sunny locations. When the 
plants come from nurseries they are usually 
trim and compact in form because of fre- 
quent shearing. This practice should be 
followed to keep the plants healthy and 
vigorous. Varieties with silvery and bronzy 
foliage can be effectively combined with the 
familiar kinds which bear reddish-purple, 





pink or white flowers in late July and early 
August. Some are more compact in form 
than others but the familiar forms seldom 
exceed two feet. 

Only the low-growing forms of cotone- 
aster, like Cotoneaster horizontalis, C. 
microphylla and C. praecor, are wanted for 
use on banks and slopes or for general 
ground-cover effects. Attractive in flower, 
fruit and foliage, they have the added ap- 
peal of intricate twig form which shows to 
good advantage against rocks. It takes a 
skilled gardener to move established plants; 
hence nurserymen offer potted plants which 
adapt themselves rapidly. 

Related to the heather is the Spring 
heath, Erica carnea, a miniature shrub with 
rose-red flowers and needle-like leaves. It 
flowers in early Spring and often braves 
spells of cold wind and a frosty atmosphere. 
In exposed areas, a cover of evergreen 
boughs will shield it from the damaging 
Wintersun and severe temperature changes. 

The versatile euonymus, or Winter- 
creeper, fits itself to many uses. For clothing 
bare ground, covering walls or softening 
architectural features in the garden; yes, 
and for slopes and level areas, it is a plant 
with few peers. Euonymus fortunei and its 
purple-leaved form have lustrous foliage 
and showy fruits to boot. The small-leaved 
form makes delicate tracery against a wall, 
a large rock or at the base of a bird bath or 
sundial. Furthermore, the foliage, fruit and 
flowers are most adaptable in arrangements. 

See page 215 
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Horticulture’s Lecture Guide 


Service 


Twice a year HORTICULTURE publishes this feature to assist Program Direct6rs 
of Garden Clubs in selecting lecturers for their programs for the following year. 





Mrs. CHESTER COOK 
Accredited judge and approved lecturer of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. 
offers three distinctive lectures 


Flower Arrangement for the Home Back- | 
ground and Flower Show Aux Libster 


Christmas in the Traditional and Modern Home | 


Sculptural Fruit and Dried Plant Material Ar- | 
ts for Thanksgiving and Fall Deco- 
Brochure on request 


Lexington 73, Mass. 





ration 
16 Belfry Terrace 








Auice Crauncey will be lecturing in 
Lisbon this Spring and photographing 
Gardens for her newest lecture “Por- 
tugal, Europe’s Garden by the Sea.” 
She will be available for lectures from 
October Ist. For circular write 
ALICE CHAUNCEY 
320 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 











and other 
GARDEN LECTURES 
diustrated with color slides and movies 
Write, Mrs. Marguerita Phillips, 
5343 Knox St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


ITALIAN 
GARDENS 











Experienced horticulturist offers lectures for garden club pro- 
grams. Illustrated with fine Koda-Chrome slides. Subjects 
PRIMULA many choice kinds, with cultural information 
ROCK-GARDENS use of alpine plants, color grouping ete. 
SPRING GARDENS, bulbs. new varieties of Narcissi. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, TREES, and PERENNIALS, 
finest kinds shown, many unusual types featured and discussed. 


Mrs. HARRY HAYWARD, Rt. 1, Scarborough, Maine | 








1. Christmas Decoration 
Fully demonstrated. Novel, inspirational, em- 
phasizing the real meaning of Christmas. 


2. Make Charm a Part of Your 
(Mrs. Pease’s garden received an 
Garden award for excellence of plan- 
ning from The Mass. Horticultural Society.) 
Flora Graves Pease, 181 Warwick Rd., Melrose, Mass. 





NOANETT OPEN HOUSE and 
GARDEN DAY at 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hunnewell's 
Washington Street, Wellesley 
Tuesday, May 27, 1952 

2 PM to 6 o'clock 
SALE 
PLANTS, FLOWERS AND 
VEGETABLE SEEDLINGS 
Flower arrangement competition by members to be 
voted on by visitors. 
Horticultural and Historical walk ot 
2:30 PM and 4:30 PM conducted by 
MRS. LUCIEN B. TAYLOR 
Tea will be served from 3:30 PM to 5:30 PM 
Admission $1.50 including Tea 





Nature Gets Ready For Winter, Familiar 
Birds At Home, and other programs. 


GERTRUDE ALLEN 
34 AVON WAY QUINCY 69, MASS. 
Telephone: GRanite 2-1244 





Color, composition and Design 
of New England Gardens 
A fast moving lecture of interest 
and inspiration. 


HELENE BOLL 


271 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 








CLUB PROGRAMS 


Color movies with lecturers on wildlife, 
birds, and flowers. 


write for circular to 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. KE 6-4895 























When writing Lecturers Please 


Mention HORTICULTURE 


THE HISTORIC BACKGROUND 
OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
“Different!” Authoritative! 
Important new research makes this a unique 

and interesting on period 

arrangement cs well-! 

writer. Illustrated. Send for oo infor- 
mation on this and other lec 


MRS. ANSON HOWE. SMITH 
41 County St. Dedham, Mass. 


74 Lecture on “byaleas 





| Illustrated with colored slides showing a wide 


COLORED CHALK TALKS 


variety of this beautiful and practical shrub. 
For terms address 


MRS. WILLIAM ELLERY 


5 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


PLANTS IN THE HOME 
ANew Lecture & Plant Demonstration. 
Other lectures, with or without slides. 


EMILY SEABER PARCHER 
Tree-Tops 52 Upland Rd. Sharon, Mass. 
Sharon 956 


AS EXPENSES ‘FREQUENTLY EXCEED 
MY FEE, PROGRAM CHAIRMEN are ad- 
vised to cooperate and schedule a close group 
of three or more lectures within a day or two 
I offer a wide choice of subjects although I 
no longer speak on New Iris or Hemerocallis, 
and still prefer Design subjects to Plant Ma- 
terials which I have used from Florida to 
Maine of recent years. Write for further 
details. R. S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A. 
911 Overton Lea Road, Nashville 4, Tenn. 
Nonquitt, Mass., September. 





MRS. CHARLES F. BERRY 
Author : &* @ Photographer 
Offers unique and original lectures with Kodachrome. 
All types of Flower Arrangements formal and casual, 
and how to put them together with unusual and seasonal 
foliage. Knowledge and actual experience in —_— 
flowers creates appeal to both flower arrangers a 


garden lovers. 
21 Crescent Road Longmeadow Mass. 














Send For Descriptive Circular 
ee 
Management 
MARGARET E. RICHARDSON 


80 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 





ELEANOR BROADHEAD 


presents 
WILD FLOWERS of PARADISE VALLEY 
on MOUNT RAINIER 


From the first lilies thrusting up through the snow to the last blue gentians and 
the scarlet berries of the mountain ash, here is the exquisite portrayal of an 
entire summer’s blossoming. Illustrated by brilliantly projected Kodachrome 
slides which include spectacular scenic shots, and accompanied by an informal 
and delightful commentary replete with interesting facts and extraordinary 
myths, legends and superstitions, this is a program planned and presented for 
the enjoyment of those who love and appreciate flowers. 
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SOIL TESTER 


Why guess when you can test with a Simplex and 
be sure that your plants receive a balanced diet? 
Simplex is the scientific soil tester designed for the 
non-chemists. Provides soil and tissue tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorus potassium if 50 


and acidity. Equipment and solu- 

tions replaceable jete, express charges prepaid. 
Large commercia! Simplex soil testing outfits available. 

THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 


P. O. Box 318-U. Norwalk, Ohio 








fe FOR A MORE 
Sup XX scaumeut GARDEN 








—_ 


g fast acting 
...ffective 

















Cy ANOGAS 


Millis 
ANTS 


* AMERIC 


CAN CYAMany Ld tO” 


FENCING 
AND PLANT SCREENS 
Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
THER DESIGNS 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 E. Washington 
lene, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 





Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 


ROSES . . . in full color.) Om 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN cxowas 4) °S 


BOX SO76h © PORTLAND 13, ORE. 
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DISTINCTIVE 








Gift Book with Chuckles 
So—You’re Going to Have a Garden. By 

Walt Huber. Harrisburg, Pa.: J. Hor- 

ace McFarland Co. $1.00. 

All too seldom do we find touches of humor in 
garden books. Here is a book 103% by 8 inches 
containing 24 large cartoons which touch on the 
light side of gardening. The text has some of the 
homely, philosophic wit of York County, Penn- 
sylvania, where the author has a Summer place 
called The Jug, because this pre-revolutionary 
tavern looks like a piece of old Pennsylvania- 





(TD oe 
y as 








Dutch crockery. Walt Huber, an eminent painter 
in oils and water colors, is widely-known as a 
teacher and patron of young artists and an ardent 
gardener as well. He has obviously written this 
big, little book to encourage new recruits to join 
the gardening fraternity. I would say it’s an all- 
occasion gift book and especially suitable for 
wives to give to their husbands. It might well be 
a useful “‘persuader” to get the lawn cut or the 
hedge trimmed more often. 





From a POWERFUL JET 
to SOFTEST MIST 





At the tip of your thumb — with Elkay valve 
hoze nozzle. Spans and sprays from seedling 
dewdrops to drenching pressure. Fan shape or 
heavy rain. Jet power for cleaning the drive- 
way or distant watering. Will reach the roof 
of a two-story house — valuable for fire fight- 
ing, too. Quick, positive shut off. Light, strong 
rust-resistant. Only $1.50 postpaid, please no 
C.O.D.’s. — Money back if not delighted. 
ELKAY MFG. CO. ROOM 605 


1401-59 W. 8th ST. ° LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Advice for Southern Gardeners 
Holland’s Handbook for Southern Gar- 
deners. By Ben Arthur Davis. New 

York: Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc. 

$3.00. 

The author's work as garden editor of Hol- 
land’s Magazine, over a period of years, is well 
known to Southern readers who will welcome this 
regional volume. Thirty concise chapters are 
devoted to cultural methods and practices, plan- 
ning, lawn making and care, gardening indoors, 
pests and a garden calendar. Special groups of 
plants are considered and lists of species and 
varieties included. Readers are reminded of the 
special help available at state experiment sta- 
tions and a list of English equivalents for species 
names rounds out this helpful and needed book. 


Lilies for Garden and Greenhouse. By 
D. T. Macfie. Hollywood, Florida: 
Transatlantic Arts, Inc. $2.75. 

In a revised edition of his English work of more 
than 20 years standing, the author treats this 
subject thoughtfully in ten chapters. For many 
years, amateur gardeners were continually 
challenged in their attempt to grow lilies. Careful 
studies and a clearer understanding of their 
plant structure, needs and native habitats to- 
gether with the work of energetic hybridizers on 
both sides oi the Atlantic have helped greatly to 
make lily culture easier. The subjects of propaga- 
tion and growing lilies in the greenhouse have not 
been overlooked. Devotees of lily culture will 
find this book of special interest. 


Good Humor and Horse Sense 

The Gardener’s Troubleshooter. By Vic- 
tor H. Ries. New York: Sheridan House. 
$3.50. 

Victor Ries and sound horticultural advice are 
synonyms. In fact, this amiable professor and 
columnist has been a troubleshooter for thou- 
sands of gardeners all over America for the past 
25 years. In separate chapters, he treats the 
effect of soil, light, temperature, wind and climate 
on plants. The chapter ““Meet the Pests Per- 
sonally,”” containing nearly 40 pages covers this 
perplexing subject in graphic fashion. “Plants 
and Their Problems” includes a list of perennials, 
annuals, shrubs, trees, house plants, fruits and 
vegetables with practical advice on overcoming 
the problems that beset them. A chapter de- 
voted to gardening terms and “‘Where to Get 
Further Information” are other useful features of 
this book. Best of all, it is written with warm- 
hearted good humor supported by numerous 
subtle cartoons. Chapter 11 of this book is re- 
printed on page 191 of this issue of Horticulture. 


An Amateur Gardener Talks 
Garden Time in the South. By Mattie 
Abney Hartzog. Harrisburg, Pa.: 

Horace McFarland Co. $6.00. 

More than 60 pages are devoted to the author’s 
personal observations in her garden. This day-by- 
day account of the performance of plants will 
prove most helpful to all who garden in the 
South. Actually, there has been a dearth of mate- 
rial in book form concerning this climate of easy 
gardening. Copiously illustrated in color and 
black and white, this contribution to garden 
literature well merits the attention of avid gar- 
deners. Mrs. Hartzog 1s an old hand at the art of 
gardening and her comments indicate that she 
knows her subject well. The chapter “Emphasis 
on Color,” is commendable and useful as is the 
end paper map indicating frost dates. “It’s 
Time to Specialize” is a chapter devoted to a 
selected group of plants which are attracting 
considerable attention these days, not the least 
among them being the holly family. It seems to 
me that “Garden Time in the South”’ is a “must” 
for all who garden there. 
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Luscious fruit in the years ahead is the goal of 
the gardener setting out strawberry plants now 
or in late Summer. 33 varieties adapted to New 
England are offered by the ABINGTON STRAW- 
BERRY NURSERY, 207 ASHLAND ST., ABINGTON, 
MASS. 

Ornamental plants in a wide selection can be 
obtained from ADAMS NURSERY, INC., WESTFIELD, 
MASS. 

The ARVISTA GARDENS at 168 GRAND BLVD., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH., call attention to choice 
collections of newer irises, hemerocallis and tree 
peonies for the season of 1952-19538. 

For native plants from the high plains, Bad- 
lands and Black Hills of South Dakota, send to 
CLAUDE A. BARR, PRAIRIE GEM RANCH, SMITH- 
WICK, 8. D. 

“Better Gardens for 1952”’ is the title of the 
latest catalog of trees, shrubs and all hardy plants 
offered by the BAY STATE NURSERIES, INC., 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 

The New Jersey firm of BOBBINK & ATKINS 
from 1898 to date has been carrying a wide 
variety of the gardener’s favorite perennials, 
evergreens, trees, shrubs, vines, and roses, in- 
cluding a selection of old-fashioned kinds. 











NEW DWARF IRIS 


1950-1951 Introductions 


Six new varieties sure to delight the flower fancier especially 

fond of miniatures. These little beauties are unsurpassed in the 
oo the perennial border. All are 
bloom profusely with minimum care. 

ROSE BLUSH. Soft pinkish lavender. Different. 7” 

BLUE FLASH. Near sky blue. Late. 6” 

INTRIGUE, Unique blend of purple, bronze and goid. 7” 

INK SPOT. Intense blue black. Striking color. 6” 

MOON GLEAM. Finest licht yellow. 7” 

LITTLE SKIPPER. Dainty light biue and purple bi-color. 5” 


SPECIAL PRICE FOR ALL 6 (catalog value $5.00) $3.95 OR 
3 COLLECTIONS (18 plants) $10.95. Labeled and Postpaid. 


dtr arr faring 


Box 38H Boring, Oregon 








“Where Irises Bloom Every Month of the Year” 
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Nature’s Finest Soil Improver 
Garden the HYPER-HUMUS Way 


HYPER-HUMUS is more than humus, as bread is more 
than flour. The pure natural humus from our own deposit 


is field-composted for greater efficiency and longer service. 
Use freely for—LAWNS, FLOWERS, VEGETABLES. 
Also for Shrubs both Deciduous and Evergreen ins, VECE TABU 
Packed in 25, 50, 80 and 100-lb. Bags ip. NANOS. PANES, LAREOCASES, 
At Garden Supply Dealers Write us for helpful free folder Le 


BRISTOL NURSERIES Of BRISTOL, CONN., make a 
specialty of hardy chrysanthemums for the 
perennial garden, their 1952 catalog listing new 
introductions as well as time-tried varieties. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs and supplies to meet home 
needs are noted within the gay covers of this 
season's garden booklet from BRECK’S OF BOSTON, 
250 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 

Seeds of the unusual variety of flowers grown 
in the limestone quarry and other special sec- 
tions of this famous private garden may be had 
by writing to THE BUTCHART GARDENS, TOD INLET, 
VICTORIA, B. C., CANADA. 

The Cape Cod Nurseries of H. V. LAWRENCE, 
INC., at FALMOUTH, MASS., describe a well-rounded 
collection of ornamental plants with emphasis 
given to hints and materials for seaside planting. 

A 16-page booklet, illustrated with photo- 
graphs, discusses the best seedlings of Dr. A. B. 
Stout’s hybrid daylilies which can be obtained 
from the FARR NURSERY CO., WEISER PARK, PA. 

The LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN NURSERIES and the 
THOMAS J. GREY CO. have joined forces to offer 
complete garden service with seeds, plants and 
supplies from their headquarters at 217 CENTRE 
AVE., ABINGTON, MASS. 

Berkshire County of Western Massachusetts 
naturally gets attention in the recommendation 
of flower and vegetable seeds in the 1952 catalog 
from FRANK HOWARD, FENN, FIRST AND FEDERAL 
STS., PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

A choice selection of evergreens, trees, shrubs 
and groundcovers is described in the well-illus- 
trated book from the KELSEY-HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY Of EAST BOXFORD, MASS. Plant lists for 
various situations will also help the buyer. 

THE LANDSCAPE SERVICE CO. OF FRAMINGHAM, 
129 CONCORD ST., FRAMINGHAM, MASS., mentions 
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DISEASE AND PEST FREE. HARDY, PERMANENT. 

nom BEAUTY. LESS LABOR. ALASKA TO BERMUDA. 
1D /0c FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF 

WHEN~-HOW-WNERE-WHICH. 


oof ARR NURSERY co. 


ousesnone, PA. 








Put trap in eapaen 
and be free from 
files as you work. 


AMAZING NEW “MYSTERY SCENT” TRAP 
LURES FLIES TO SURE DEATH... 
KILLS THEM BY THOUSANDS! 


YOUR WHOLE PLACE can be free 
from annoying, disease-carrying 





flowering trees, shrubs, vines, evergreens, roses 
and perennials in its 1952 price list. 

In LEXINGTON, MASS., at 1265 MASSACHUSETTS. 
AVE., THE LEXINGTON NURSERIES, INC., have dis- 
play and sales grounds for their wide variety of 
plants for home gardens. 





NUT TREES. Hordy grafted varieties for New 
England. Chinese Chestnut, English Walnut, 
Thin-shelled Black Walnut, Hickory Walnut, 
Filberts, Butternuts, and Persimmons. Write for 
catalog. 

NUT TREE NURSERIES 


Box "E” Downingtown, Pennsylvania 
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flies! New outdoor trap draws them 
from house, barn, grounds—de- 
stroys them wholesale. Works won- 
ders in backyards, on farms, out- 
side food markets, restaurants, 
factories, hospitals, motels, etc 
Send check or money order for “Big 
Stinky” Fly Trap (named for its 
fiy-scent principle). Complete with 
full season's Control Fluid, only 
$4.49 postpaid. Money back if not 
satisfied. Order No. HR495. 


theme and GauenGilts 


RELIABLE SINCE 


Plies are lured to 
trap from barns, 
poultry runs, etc. 


harmful to polli- 


nating 


insects 


SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


Aiuays something 
at Bre 


catalog 


k's’ 


for Tatest - 

a) Flies leave porch 
ye; and house to fol- 
- / low scent to trap 


662 Breck Building, BOSTON 10, Mass. 
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PICKING 
DANDELIONS 


OUT OF YOUR LAWN 


ARE YOU STILL 





It is no longer necessary to crawl tediously on hands and knees — knife 
in hand — digging out dandelions and other pesky weeds to have a 


beautiful, weed-free lawn . . . 


Use Wilson's special weed-killing formu- 


las to rid your lawns, golf courses, parks, etc., of unsightly weeds. 


Wilson's se.Ect-O-WEED 


SELECT-O-WEED employs 2, 4-D as its 
active killing agent. It is absorbed through 
the leaf pores of broad leaf weeds, and 
travels to every part of the plant including 
the roots. Even hard-to-kill perennial weeds 


7) CRABGRASS on CHICKWEED 


with POTASSIUM CYANATE 


CRAB-NOT kills crab grass only 
CRAB-NOT is relatively NON-POISONOUS to man and aaimal. Is | 
non-volatile, and in no way affects adjacent vegetation. 6 Ibs. (treats | 
33,000 sq. ft.) $10.95; 40 Ibs. (treats 5 acres) $51.50. 





such as Dandelions, Poison Ivy, Bindweed, | 


etc., are surely and certainly killed, usually 
within two weeks (does not harm t 
does not kill crab grass). One’ gallon treats 
one acre. 1 Gal. $10.00; 5 gals. $46.00. 


completely soluble in water, 


CRAB-NOT with 2, 4-D. For simultaneous control of broadleaf 
weeds such as dandelion, plantain, chickweed, ragweed, sumac, 


poison ivy, etc., 6 Ibs. (treats 33,000 sq. ft.) $12.50; 40 Ibs. (treats 5 


ak acres) $59.00. 


SUPER-STRENGTH WEED KILLER 


KILLS POISON IVY and OTHER RANK <=) 


DEEP ROOTED WEEDS 


Destroys all weeds and other plant growth for on entire secson, produces = [ 2 *) 
@ sterilizing effect on the soil. Excellent on walks, driveways, roads Pe ry YY 
DO NOT USE ON LAWNS ¢ 


tennis courts, bunkers, gutters, etc. 


1 gal. $2.00; 5 gals. $9.00 





e Chu INSECTICIDES 
nile FUNGICIDES 

SEND FOR FERTILIZERS | 
COMPLETE HORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS PLANT FOODS 
INFORMATION DEPT. P., BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. WEED KILLERS | 


30 gals. $44.50 


opply with 7 
sprinkling can ff 















TRANOPLANTON 


Use Transpl: intone, the 
life-giving hormone- 
vitamin combination, 
to prevent wilting when 
you set out seedlings or transplant 
grown plants. Save your tomatoes, 
lettuce, cabbages, peppers, your 
zinnias, pansies, azaleas, ever- 
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greens, etc., from being shocked 
out of several weeks’ growth. 

Get your Transplantone at your 
garden supply store. 


Trial packet 25¢ 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
AMBLER, PA. 


3-oz. canister *1 








Erythronium americanum 
May Wildings 
/ 

Everyone must have noticed the abun- 
dance of low growing flowers in our decidu- 
ous woodlands in the early Spring, but 
later in the year after the leaves overhead 
cast a heavy shade, few blossoms are to be 
found. Then the thrifty adder’s tongue, or 


| trout lily, Erythronium americanum, having 


laid up‘nourishment in its storeroom under- 
ground during the winter months, is ready 
to send up leaves and flowers as soon as 
the ground thaws. Colonies of these dainty 
little lilies grow from a corm, producing 
small bulblets from its base. The leaves 
which are mottled green do suggest a 
trout, and make a complete ground cover 
from which spring the small pale yellow 
lilies, having a faint perfume somewhat 
like a tulip. Before long, however, both 
flowers and leaves fade and disappear. 
We are fortunate in having the foam 


| flower, Tiarella cordifolia, growing with 


the trout lily. The foam flower covers the 
ground with strong, notched leaves, almost 
evergreen and many runners, so that they 
soon cover the space taken by the trout 
lily, and both grow so thickly that no 
weeds have a chance to mature. 

The white, frothy spikes of the foam 
flower and the little yellow lilies are lovely 
with the unfolding fronds of the sensitive 
| fern. But nothing stands still in the grow- 

ing world, and the sensitive fern, in spite 
| of its name, is a very pushing plant that 
soon takes over, while the trout lily and the 
foam flower are not seen until the follow- 
ing spring. The foam flower is not often 
found in this part of Massachusetts, but 
driving through the Berkshires you may 
see it growing along the roadsides under 
the forest trees. 

The sensitive fern is really a problem 
in the wild garden and it takes courage 
and strength to dig it out once it has 
formed a plantation. 

Perhaps after all, the most interesting 
wild gardens and the ones that we enjoy 
the most are those where the plants are 
| allowed to make some decisions for them- 
| selves. Ruts D. Grew 

N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 
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Raising Lima Beans 


by Albert C. Burrage, Ipswich, Massachusetts 


IMA beans have good texture and a 
delicious flavor. Of all the different 
varieties of vegetables grown in the garden, 
lima beans are almost the last to mature. At 
first, you might think this a drawback 
but, actually, it is not. They mature after 
the peas have finished, and while they can- 
not take their place they, nevertheless, have 
a place of their own. At the end of Summer 
it is certainly delightful to have something 
as good as limas appear on the table and 
know that they can be picked up to the first 
frost. They are not resistant to cold, and 
the first frost means the end of limas. At 
Candlewood, at least, lima beans are free of 
diseases and pests and are easy to grow. 
We have tried Fordhook Bush 242 and 
the Ideal Pole variety with excellent results. 
The Fordhook 242 is a bush lima with small, 
pale-green beans of top quality which are 
very attractive when served at the table. 
Ideal is a pole lima of the same quality 
maturing about seven da,’s later than Ford- 
hook 242 with very high yields. The beans 
are large, perhaps a little larger than you 
would like, but their flavor and texture are 
so good that one small fault is easily over- 
looked. Generally, vegetables that are 
frozen are not as good as they are in their 
fresh state, but these varieties are the near- 
est to the fresh state of all the varieties of 
frozen vegetables that we have tried. In 
late Winter and Spring frozen limas are 
delicious. It would be hard to find a better 
vegetable; in fact we grow two rows just for 
freezing. Lima beans should be picked while 
still young; old ones are not worth eating. 


Simple Pest Control 

Difficulties are but few. Cut worms are 
destroyed by DDT and Mexican bean 
beetles are controlled by Endo-Pest. Rab- 
bits are very fond of young limas and can 
eat the tops off a whole row of young plants 
in one night. Chicken wire, 30 inches high 
around the entire garden, is the only cure 
that I know. 

To kill cutworms, the ground in which the 
lima beans are to be planted is sprayed 
twice with a DDT solution (2 tablespoons 
of 50% wettable DDT to the gallon of 
water) on April 13 and May 5. 

The seed is treated with Spergon, a fung- 
icide. Put a half pound of seed and one- 
sixth teaspoon of Spergon in a glass bottle; 
shake thoroughly until the seeds are coated. 
By following this procedure, we have had 
most satisfactory germination and hardly a 
seed fails to grow. 


Plant the Seed 

For the Fordhook 242 variety a trench is 
made four inches wide and two inches deep, 
V shape. The seed is sown eight inches 
apart, covered with soil and firmed down. 
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When we plant snap beans, we wet the 
trench with water, but we have learned that 
the lima seeds did >etter without water. If 
the seeds are planted closer, there is apt to 
be so much leaf growth that the sun can’t 
get in and consequently the beans are de- 
layed in maturing and the yield is very poor. 

Seeds of the Ideal variety are planted in 
hills, about eight seeds to a hill and thinned 
to the four best with the hills 30 inches 
apart in the row. We space the rows for 
the bush and climbing forns three feet 
apart. Three pipes one inch in diameter and 
eight feet long are set between each two 
rows at each end and in the middle. The 
pipes are set two feet deep so that they will 
not fall over easily. A wire is then strung 
along the tops of the three pipes. Ba nboo 
poles are stuck in the ground at each hill 





and then tied to the wire at the top of the | 


pole. This makes a very strong three point | 


suspension — one that will withstand gales 
even with the vines in ‘ull leaf. As the vines 
start to grow, they should be tied to the 
stakes until they are at least three feet high. 
If not tied they will run over the ground and 
into adjoining rows and make a frightful 
mess. 

When the plants start to leaf out, we 
dust with End-O-Pest to kill the Mexican 
bean beetles. The plants are fairly tough so 
that they suffer but little damage from the 


beetles. 


After spraying, and when the plants are | 
about six inches high, the ground is mulched | 


four inches deep with salt marsh straw. If 


this is not available, salt marsh hay or peat | 


moss can be used. 
Lima beans are particularly adapted for 
quick freezing. The process developed by 


Clarence Birdseye has resulted in one of the | 


best frozen products on the market. In 


fact, they are so good and keep so well that | 
you will have to be very skillful to equal | 


them. The big difficulty in freezing limas is 
a very simple one: they are hard to shell. 


An Ideal Cooking Method 

In cooking limas we use the Mystery 
Chef Method which is as follows: Wash the 
lima beans. Boil rapidly enough water to 
cover the beans in a four quart enamel pot. 
Add one teaspoon of baking soda, then the 
lima beans. Cook for one minute uncovered; 
it is important to leave them uncovered. If 
water foams, skim off the foam and reduce 
heat. Strain off water and return beans to 
pot. Bring water to the boiling point in 
another four quart pot, metal or enamel. 
Add three tablespoons of salt. To this boil- 
ing, salt water, add the beans. For young 
beans, cook for eight minutes uncovered. 
After cooking, strain the beans, return to 
pot and add butter and salt. The hotter 
they are served the better. 


Roses bloom 
to perfection 
with NEW POMO-GREEN 


protection! 


DUST OR SPRAY 


FOR ROSES AND OTHER FLOWERS 


It’s easy and economical to grow 
perfect roses, other flowers and orna- 
mentals with new, Pomo-Green. Just 
dust or spray according to directions 
on the package Pomo-Green works 
quickly, effertively to control black 
spot, mildew/ rose ct afer, aphids and 
other chewing and sucking insects 
Get this leaf green powder in 1 Ib 
shaker top cans or 4 lb. bags from 
your hardware, seed or garden supply 
dealer 


Telis where, when, how to use the com- 
plete line of Niagara Farm and 
Garden Brand protective chemicals. 
Write us or ask your dealer 


DUST AND 
SPRAY GUIDE 


FARM AND GARDEN BRAND 


Insecticides and Fungicides 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp 
Dept. E 3Middleport, N.Y 





FOR BETTER 
LAWNS 
GARDENS 


DING TRACTORS 


operate it 





Glorious GLADIOLUS 


FAMOUS BAY STATE NO. 1 COLLECTION 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


100 "85, $900 


THREE LOTS FOR $5.50 
wonder for the money involved and the mal 


This collectioni s 
space it takes up in your garden We are cons:antly improving 
the quality of this collection and will this year again add a few 
choice varieties. Bulbs are all good blooming size | inch and over 
in diameter, not leas than 25 varieties with a good assortment of 

from July until frost. Cat slogue upon reques:. 


color. Will bloom 
BAY STATE BULB CO., 481 So. Main St, M Mass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 


DAFFODIL 
SHOW 
May 5 and 6 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
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Coming Events 


ANNUAL MEETING and LUNCHEON 
Saturday, May 24, at the Union 
Building, Michigan State College. 
10:30 A.M. Business Meeting. 
Presentation of Awards. 

12:30 Luncheon 

1:30 P.M. Demonstration Table 
Settings and Flower Arrangements 
2:30 P.M. Tour of Campus In- 
spection, Rhododendrons and Azaleas, 
Lilacs, Beal and Horticultural Gardens. 
Members and friends are invited. 
Luncheon, $2.00 per person; Reserva- 
tions to Michigan Horticultural So- 
ciety, address below, must be in by 
Monday, May 19 


PLANT DOCTOR DAY—(A Garden Clinic) 
(Detroit Department of Parks and 
Recreation and Michigan State College 
cooperating 
SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 
4:00 P.M. at BELLE 
TROIT. 

For all who have gardening and home 
grounds problems. Open to the public. 
Admission free. Come and consult the 
specialists. Bring a picnic lunch. 
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The White House, Belle Isle, 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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New Chrysanthemums 
From page 192 


New DePetris hybrid chrysanthemums 
include four pompons. Morning Tide is a 
deep pink with good foliage, in flower 
October 10. Simplicity, is dwarf, pure white, 
| and blooms September 25. Enterprise is a 
| rich, amaranth-purple, flowering October 
10. Avalon, a symmetrical bronze, is a 
desirable garden type blooming early in 
October. 


| 


Spoons and Spiders 

Spoon chrysanthemums from a New 
Jersey nursery which were grown for a 
second year’s trial were choice and the 
cause of considerable comment. Burning 
Bright is jasper-red with an orange-buff 
base; Grand Canyon is magnolia to light 
phlox-purple; Goodnight Irene, spirata-red 
to light mimosa-yellow; Remember Me, 
turkey-red to jasper-red; Anniversary, from 
the same source, is a tightly-double decora- 
tive in light pink. 


ae _ -_ 
me , _ Photo: McFarland 
The Hybrid Alex Cumming 


Each year we grow and enjoy, especially 
for cut flowers, West Coast spiders, spoons, 














| 


| 


cascades, and a few large-flowered, exhibi- 
tion varieties. All have done well in our 
garden without any shading or protection, 
which detracts from the garden’s appear- 
ance, and with only routine care given the 
others, except for disbudding. Kimie, a 
vigorous seven-inch, yellow spoon, was out- 
standing. Good companions were Yellow 
Frill, a free-flowering spider, Watanabe, a 
huge exhibition type, and Cheer, an anem- 
one-flowered cascade in rich yellow. For 
contrast there were Izalco, incurved red 
with rosy-lilac reverse, Stephanie, fuchsia- 
purple and silver, Victory, an incurved 





Hortict 
as possible. 

Name 

Permanent address 

Summer address 

Issues to be mailed to Summer address 





GOING AWAY? 


Lrure will be pleased to send your copy to your Summer address. 


Please let us know as soon 
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raspberry red. Introductions for 1952 from 
this source: Golden Lace, deep yellow, a 
fine, double spider; Yellow Knight, and 
a seedling of near-green, Nightingale; 
White Supreme and White Frill; Ann 
Norton, named for an Atlanta Journal 
columnist, large white with spoon tip 
petals; Sondra Gail, a buff, bronze, coral 
and salmon blend; Pansy Sill, wine-red with 
silver reverse. Unique among decorative 
pompon introductions from the same 
nursery is Deanna Lee, brightest red; Pink 
Dream, claimed to be the truest baby pink 
in chrysanthemums; Gold Dust, large 
yellow; Coral Frost, a blend of bronze- 
coral and pink. 


Tongue-twisting Names 

With a series of successful introductions 
to its credit, a Pennsylvania nursery prefers 
to stress these rather than bring out addi- 
tional varieties at this time. Success, the 
rich red with silver lining of the ‘“Maga- 
zine” quartet, continues in demand. It is 
considered one of three top selections in the 
color. Fortune, white with a gold center, 
Life, copper-rose, and Time,  orchid- 
lavender, complete the quartet. All have 
double blooms of the English type. 

A Minnesota nursery, long noted for fine 
plants and discriminating selection in 
varieties, will introduce three excellent 
spoons and two interesting singles: Blush- 
white, an off-white spoon; Orangebuff, 
orange spoon; Golden Spoon, bronze-yellow ; 
Fire Engine, bright red single; Red Torch, 
deep red single. 

Newer in the Princess series of anemone- 
flowered, garden chrysanthemums are 
Pocahontas, a rich, red-bronze with yellow 
pin-cushion center, and Doris, silvery, 
lavender-pink with a yellow crested center, 

Three pinks are listed with novelties in 
large English chrysanthemums. Fondant is 
an early flowering deep orchid-pink and 
gold with slightly incurved petals. Tibshelf 
Shell (where do they find these names?) has 
large flat flowers of clear light pink. Hilde- 
garde is a large rose-pink with light reverse 
and rolled petals of the cactus type. Bloom- 
ing in August is a large, incurved golden- 
bronze called August Glory. Golden Eagle 
has shaggy flowers of creamy-yellow, while 
Imperial is golden-yellow. The latter is 
August blooming. White Eagle is a five- to 
six-inch shaggy white with cream center 
and lavender-pink petal tips. Typhoon has 
large reflexed blooms of brilliant red. 


Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society Field Day 


Each Spring members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society gather for an Annual Field 
Day at the Arnold Arboretum in its peak bloom. 
This year the date will be May 24 and the time 
of meeting, 10 A.M. at the Jamaica Plain gate by 
the Administration Building. Tours of the 
grounds and buildings will be conducted as 
usual, during which members will be granted the 
special privilege of using their cars. The pleasure 
and profit gained in former years make this a 
much anticipated event. 


HORTICULTURE 





More New Catalogs 


PRIDE’S GLADIOLUS, BOX 431-A, WORCESTER, 
MASS., offers exhibition, decorative, miniature 
and small-flowered types of this popular flower 

Hybrid daylilies, novelties and standbys, may 
be obtained from saAXTON GARDENS, 1 FIRST ST., 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, seedsman of ROCKFORD, ILL., 
supplies the home gardener with vegetable and 
flower seeds, fruits and roses, according to his 
82nd annual catalog, fully illustrated. 

All around garden supplies, seeds, plants, trees 
and shrubs may be purchased from the sTaTE 
NURSERY AND SEED CO., HELENA, MONT 

The “Year Book for 1952” from WESTON 
NURSERIES with ornamental nursery stock to be 
supplied from both weston and HOPKINTON, 
MASS., is again a good guide to the home gardener. 

A fine selection of roses, including the standard 
tree forms, may be purchased from MELVIN E. 
WYANT, MENTOR, OHIO. 

Seedsmen from the South, jon Pp. WYATT & 
SONS CO., RALEIGH, N. C., fill the needs of garden- 
ers in the warmer areas. 

Wild flowers, ferns, herbs, shrubs and other 
plants for the garden are featured in the new 
catalog of the AIKEN NURSERIES at PUTNEY, VT 

DREER'S OF PHILADELPHIA lists flower and 
vegetable seeds, perennials, roses, fruits and all 
kinds of supplies and equipment in its 1952 gar- 
den book. The complete name and address is 
HENRY A. DREER, INC., 1934 ARCH 8T., PHILADEL- 
puta 3, PA. 

THE UPTON NURSERY CO., 4838 SPOKANE AVE., 
DETROIT 4, MICH., specializes in lilac species and 
varieties. 

THE EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, INC., EASTON, 
mp., handle evergreens, trees and shrubs, peren- 
nials and fruits. 

Ornamentals, roses, perennials, dahlias and 
other plants for the home garden are contained 
in the Spring 1952 catalog of the w. w. WILMORE 
NURSERIES, P. O. BOX $382, DENVER 1, COLO. 

With emphasis on new and unusual perennials, 
the Spring catalog of the CARROLL GARDENS, 
WESTMINSTER, MD., can also be consulted for 
flowering shrubs and trees, roses and bulbs. 

A wide selection of flower and vegetable seeds, 
fruits and garden supplies fill the pages of the 
new catalog of the ROSS BROS. CO., COMMERCIAL 
ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 

Tuberous begonias are the specialty of 
VETTERLE & REINELT, CAPITOLA, CAL. Hybrid 
delphiniums and calla lilies are also listed in the 
newest catalog. 

Ornamentals, perennials, roses and other 
plants are included in the new catalog of coRLIsS 
BROS. INC. NURSERIES, with addresses at REY- 
NARD ST., GLOUCESTER, and ESSEX RD., IPSWICH. 
MASS. 





YOUR HOME PLANTING 


Does it — 
Reflect your own tastes 
Hove interest at all seasons 
Provide privacy 
Make a beautiful picture 
Include a place to relox 
Require the minimum in care. 


if not — 
May we suggest you discuss a revised 
planting — or a new planting with us. 


visit NURSERY-LAND 


Our retail soles department ROUTE 18 North 
Abington. Open everyday until dark. Easy 
driving — easy parking. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, INC. 


653 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 
Route 58 Tel. Rockland 26 








Summer Glory for Your Garden 


Sensational 


VESPER IRIS 


@ Flowers in July, August, September when all the other iris A 

are gone. 

@ One established plant gives 30 to 100 blossoms a day — RARITY 

thousands in a season. “ 

@ Plant now — for bloom this year. * 
Great quantities of gorgeous flowers — that open every afternoon and splash STOCK 
your summer garden with vibrant color through evening. Beautifully formed blos- 
soms up to 22” across, in clear, cool blues and lavenders, marked with mahogany LIMITED 
copper and orange. No withering on the stems; matured blooms fall off. Winter 
hardy. Easy culture. Self-multiplying. 3’ to 3%’ high. An outstanding flower, for 
performance and dependability. Order No. DZ801. & 


5 for $1.95 — 10 for $3.75 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 Postpaid 


05 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


ORDER 
NOW! 

















Smart Cedar 


LAWN 
FURNITURE 


Make the Outdoors Your 
SUMMER LIVING ROOM 


Prairie Schooner 
Settee — $25.00 in 
Pioneer Chair—$15.00 Ox Cart Chaise Longue — $22.00 
of Northern New England White 
Cedar — every joint both pinned 
and waterproof-glued. Natural 
rustic finish. 

Order one—or all—of the above 
pieces NOW. Express collect and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


49'er Table — $10.50 
Graceful peeled cedar furniture 
dedicated to your outdoor-living 
this summer. Comfortably curved, 
sloped backs and seats, wide and 
roomy, equipped with wheels for 
easy moving — the ideal furnishings 
for your lawn. Built for long service 


Visit our shop, write, or telephone Walpole 70 for catalog showing all our outdoor furniture. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 EAST STREET, (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 





EVERGREEN HEDGES 
For enclosing a garden or for providing a background for a border the forms of 
Upright Yew provide a satisfactory effect. They may be kept at almost any desired 
height and width and the fine texture gives a pleasing background for roses or peren- 
nials. We offer bushy, well rooted plants as follows: 
Taxus media Hatfield 

12 to 15 inches $27.50 for 10 

15 to 18 inches 37.50 for 10 

18 to 24 inches 47.50 for 10 

Larger sizes up to 3 feet. 
Taxus media Hicks 

15 to 18 inches 

18 to 24 inches 

24 to 30 inches 57.50 for 10 

Larger sizes up to 3 feet. Send for our list — it’s free 


ESTIN 132 ~—- CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


IN 1832 


$250.00 per hundred 
350.00 per hundred 
400.00 per hundred 


$35.00 for 10 
45.00 for 10 


$300.00 per hundred 
400.00 per hundred 
550.00 per hundred 


WEST NEWBURY 
MASSACHUSETTS 











May 1952 











Men’s Garden Clubs Convene 


Yj Y Wl fll Yo Ges ese Be 7 New England will entertain the Men’s Garden 


VA Clubs of America for the first time when the 


oe annual convention comes to Boston — June 
= CLUBS and SOCIE TIES 24-27. The Men’s Garden Club of Boston and 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society will be 
joint hosts, with the cooperation and assistance 
(l= é SON Sy ) of the Men's Garden Club of New York. Head- 
Sa ‘ quarters will be at the Sheraton Plaza with com- 
mittee meetings at Horticultural Hall, where a 
large flower show will be held with the coopera- 
tion of the New England Rose Society. Henry 
Schuhmacher of the Boston club is in active 
charge of the arrangements, with Dr. Albert J 
Irving of New York, president of the Men's 
Garden Clubs of America, and Mr. John 8S. 
Ames, president of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, as honorary members committee. 
It is expected that many club members will 
bring their families and plan to spend some addi- 
tional time exploring the New England states, 
which offer so much of scenic beauty and his- 
torical interest. Two sight-seeing trips during the 
convention have been arranged. One of them in- 
cludes a shore dinner at the edge of the Atlantic 
ocean in the historic town of Cohasset. Another 
will lead through the revolutionary towns of 
Concord and Lexington. Attractive gardens will 
be visited and there will be a drive through the 
famous Arnold Arboretum, usually closed to 
automobiles. Horticultural Hall will be open to 
the public one afternoon and evening, with guides 
to show visitors through the huge building 
The program at the hotel will include a baked 
bean luncheon and a final banquet. There will be 
a series of business sessions for the delegates and 
various features of interest to the ladies, includ- 
ing an afternoon at the world-famous building 


Dr. Albert J. Irving, president of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America, is a 
known as Mrs. Jack Gardner's Palace. 


versatile gardener as revealed by his gourd arbor and comfortable knee pants. 
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VTTVT VTA LULU Liha 
Most ready-made insecticides, used as sprays, are sold 


TIP FOR without spreaders . . . agents which cause the spray to 
adhere to leaves. 

Without these spreaders, the efficiency of sprays is 

MART largely lost, especially on plants with smooth, shiny leaves. 

Commercial spreaders are usually expensive. FELS- 


NAPTHA Soap will do the same job—even better—at a 


S | mere fraction of the cost. 

ARDE * To prepare the spreader, simply make a rich lather of 
FELS-NAPTHA in the water used to dilute the insecticide. 
It’s as easy as that. 


der—and Another advantage of FELS-NAPTHA. It captures and 
holds insects in a sticky solution while the insecticide does 





Every spray needs a sprea 


HA its work. Try it and see. 
FELS-NAPT 


makes a better spreader 


s cost! 


—at far less 
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One of the many extra uses 


of Versatile FELS- NAPTHA 
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Garden Got 


End ém with 
all-purpose 


End-o-Pest 


Remarkable End-o 
Pest protects flowers 
and vegetables 
against their 3 major 
enemies —sucking 
and chewing insects 
and fungus diseases. 
It’s safe to use 
ready mixed 
ready to use in 
handy refillable 
dust gun container. 
Get it now! 


By the makers of VIGORO 


—complete balanced plant food 


WHAT WONDERFUL 7 
PRIVACY YOUR * 
NEW FENCE 
PROVIDES” 


WALPOLE 
CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 


Gives you absolute privacy — protection, 
too — and long years of care-free beauty. 
Easy to erect and can be shipped any- 
where. Post and Rail, Picket, and Hurdle 
styles also. Send for catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 


Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Too! Houses, Outdoor Furniture 


May 1952 


Morton Arboretum Arbor Day 
Three historical societies, the Illinois State 
Historical Society, the Chicago Historical 
Society and the DuPage County Historical 
Society, will join forces in staging an outstanding 
observance of the 80th Anniversary of Arbor 
Day at Morton Arboretum, Lisle, Illinois, May 17. 
The event is planned to honor three genera- 
tions of the Morton family and to commemorate 
the founding of Arbor Day by J. Morton Sterling 
in 1872, as well as the founding of the Morton 
Arboretum by Joy Morton thirty years ago. 
Arranged for the day are an outdoor assembly 
with planting of trees by representatives of the 
historical societies and the placing of a commem- 
orative plaque. Speakers will be Governor Adlai 
Stevenson, honorary chairman of the function, 
Mr. Sterling Morton, representing the Morton 
family, and Professor J. Nelson Smith, Head of 
the Department of Forestry at the University of 
Illinois, talking on “The Scientific Significance of 
the Morton Arboretum and of Arbor Day.” 


Wildlife Sanctuaries Open House 

The Massachusetts Audubon Society an- 
nounces Saturday, May 10, as Open House Day 
for its sanctuaries throughout the state — Moose 
Hill in Sharon, Pleasant Valley in Lenox, Cook's 
Canyon in Barre, Arcadia in Northampton and 
Proctor-Brown in Topsfield, which will also be 
open on the following day, Sunday, May 11. 

The Proctor-Brown Wildlife Sanctuary, the 
newest and largest acquisition of the Audubon 
Society covers 2000 acres of interesting marsh, 
swamp and upland in Essex County, including 
the meandering Ipswich River. Over many years 
the late Thomas Emerson Proctor developed 
these farmlands into a place of unique beauty. 
More than 3000 varieties of trees and shrubs, 
many of them rare to the region, were planted. A 
notable collection of rhododendrons, azaleas and 
laurel surround the pond of “The Rockery.” 
Footpaths, carrying the visitor throughout the 
entire sanctuary, even wind over glacial eskers 
and across a bridge to Averill’s island in the 
marsh with its stand of pines and beeches. 

A special Spring program is being offered at 
this remarkable new sanctuary which includes a 
pruning demonstration on Saturday morning, 
May 3, at 10 A. M. The public will also be de- 
lighted at the invitation to bring picnic box sup- 
pers at 6 P. M. every Thursday in May (May 1, 
8, 15, 22, 29) and to stay for the guided walk on 
the trails which will follow 


Brookline Gardens Opened 

The Garden Club of Brookline, Mass. plans its 
Open Garden Day for Tuesday, May 27, weather 
permitting. Rain will advance the date to the 
following day, May 28. From 11 A. M. to 5:30 
P. M. the following garden owners will welcome 
visitors: Mrs. Charles S. Jenney, 372 Warren 
Street, Mrs. George W. Brown, 381 Warren 
Street, Mrs. Paul F. Clark, 485 Warren Street, 
Mrs. Thomas M. Claflin, 70 Heath Street, Mrs 
George C. Houser, 220 Clyde Street, Mrs. Edwin 
P. Holmes, 105 Holland Road, Mrs. Edward B. 
Alford, 545 Chestnut Hill Avenue, Miss Martha 
A. Alford, 529 Chestnut Hill Avenue 


Rare Hardy === 
Rock Plants 


Hardy perennial plants for rock gar- 
dens or borders, many potted for sum- 
mer moving. Visitors welcome. Catalog 
with road map. Dept. B. 


EX. D. PEARCE 





MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 








SUNSET Magazine says 


“Fish Emulsion is outstanding” 
SO FOR 


BETTER GARDENS 
at less cost! 


ATLAS FISH EMULSION 


The original fish fertilizer emulsion 


* DE-ODORIZED IM 
+ NON-BURNING an | es 
* 100% ORGANIC 7 i% from 
Contains all growth nu- INDIANS 
trients. For vigorous to use 
growth inside and ovt- ,. 7 FISH 
side. Inexpensive, easy FERTILIZER 
to use with sprinkling 

can, GRO-GUN, or 

hose applicator 1 

tbsp. to gal ° water. 


— $100 
Size Postpaid 
ATLAS FISH FERTILIZER co, Dept. . 


No. 1 Drumm St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


A BALANCED ORGANIC FISH FERTILIZER 


Makes the world’s most beautiful 1s’ & pad 

d. Thrives “Hy dense 

oa ny ity thes” all other grass and weeds out. 
wing r 


plapts . Cr f/ ae ft., twigs 8 
NATIONAL: “NURSERIES, Dept. M, Biloxi, Miss. | 


Free catalog on Camelisas, Azaleas, Gardenias 


TAKE THE “BACK-ACHE” 
OUT OF TRIMMING . . 





THE ELECTRIC ‘VACUUM’ 
LAWN TRIMMER 
Trim grass easily 
around trees and 
shrubs, along walks 
and drives. Work 
standing up and ac- 
complish ten times as 
much! No sore knees or 
backache! 


trimming 
5 minutes! 





' POWER LAWN MOWER SERVICE CO.} 
24 BROADWAY * SOMERVILLE, MASS.! 
Enclosed is $44.95. Rush me, postpaid, one Trim! 
Master Jr. 

Name 


Address 











Lilac Time in Rochester 

Lilac Time in Rochester, New York, is a gay 
time, a lush and lovely time when the blooms of 
1400 lilacs in 500 varieties fill 15 acres of famous 


| Highland Park with color and fragrance. In the 
| last four years well over a million people have 


travelled many miles to enjoy this floral spec- 
tacle also lighted at night during a special week 
set aside for the appreciation of the lilac at the 
height of its glory. This year the Lilac Time 
Festival is scheduled to begin May 18 or 25, 


| depending upon the season. 


Now Is the time to put up that new greenhouse 
you've always wanted to have fresh flowers in 
abundance next fall and winter. it is simple 
with Orlyt. Eosy-to-put-up any time, anywhere. 
Sections go together with bolts and —. — 
pictured is 10 by 11 ff. ready to go 
foundation. Others from $175 to $780. ¢ Choice 
of slonted or straight sides and Lean-to — 
houses. F benches, heat a 

bly priced like = 





lation extra, but 





o . 
Write for Free Beoklet No. 70 MY. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON NY DES PLAINES 
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Reeseesessecssesessseseesis 
FLORAL -ART 
SILVER TROPHY 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
PHOTOGRAPH 
COMPETITION 


Trophy will be awarded to the 
photograph of the best Flower Ar- 
rangement in the opinion of three 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show 
Judges. Full credit will be given the 
Winner and her Club. Contest closes 
July 1, 1952. No entry fee. 

Write for particulars 
FLORAL ART 


Contest Division — Dept. HRV 
405 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, New Jersey 
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Ride through your hard jobs on a Beaver 6 h.p. 
tractor! Does more jobs easier and more economically. 
Powerful Dependable — Versatile. Full line of 
attachments. Write now for full 
dealer's name. 


BEAVER TRACTOR CO., INC. 


1463 Stratford Avenue Stratford, Conn. 
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| Tuesday, 


“Mushroom Personalities” 





information and | 


Rochester's Lilac Sunday became so popular 
through the years that in 1948 a full week was 
officially dedicated to the observance of the lilac. 


| This is now known as Lilac Time and always 
|| opens on the Sunday nearest to the full blooming 
| of these favorite plants, which generally occurs 
| during the month of May. 


Boston Lecture Series 


For a number of years now the Massachusetts 


| Horticultural Society has been offering a series of 


free garden talks in the Spring. These are given 
by qualified experts and cover the range of 


|| gardening possibilities and problems for the 


average home gardener. All meetings are at 
Horticultural Hall, the Society’s headquarters at 


| 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Lectures still on this season's calendar are: 
May 6, 8 P. M. — “What's New in 
Horticulture?” by Dr. R. Milton Carleton of 
Chicago, IIl.; Saturday, May 10, 2:30 P. M. — 
by Mrs. Samuel B. 
Kirkwood and Mr. George S. Coffin of the Boston 
Mycological Club; Tuesday, May 13, 8 P. M. — 
“Garden Housekeeping” by Dr. C. J. Gilgut of 
the Waltham Field Station. 


Garden Visits in Pennsylvania 
The 1952 garden visits of the Pennsylvania 


| Horticultural Society are scheduled for three 
| Saturdays in May with hours from 1 to 5:30 P.M. 
|| Regardless of the weather, the owners of gardens 


selected will open them only on the dates listed. 

May 3—Montchanin and Greenville, Dela- 
ware gardens of Mr. & Mrs. Donald P. Ross, Mrs. 
Francis B. Crowninshield, Mr. & Mrs. J. Simp- 
son Dean, Mr. & Mrs. Lammot duPont Cope- 
land, Mrs. Elwyn Evans. 

May 10—Chestnut Hill and Whitemarsh 
properties of Mr. & Mrs. G. Walter Ketcham, 
Mr. & Mrs. Henry Miller Watts, Jr., Mrs. 
Widener Dixon, Mr. & Mrs. Schofield Andrews, 
Mr. & Mrs. George D. Widener. 

May 17—Merion and Haverford places of Mr. 
& Mrs. William H. Walker, Mrs. Frank Graham 
Thomson, Mr. & Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, Mr. & 
Mrs. Granville Dodge Montgomery, Mrs. John 


“HIGH NITROGEN’ 


MicHiGAaN PEAT 


H. Locke, Mr. & Mrs. G. Ruhland Rebmann, 
Mr. & Mrs. Morris D. Van Patten. 

It is helpful to know that the last group was 
chosen to demonstrate what owners can do with 
little, if any, professional aid. For all further de- 
tails, including transportation, write to the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 389 Broad 
Street Station Building, 1617 Pennsylvania 
Boulevard, Phila. 3, Pa. 


Garden Writers’ Short Course 
Garden writers, speakers, TV and radio broad- 
casters and landscape architects will gather at 
the Union Building of Ohio State University on 
June 10-12 for the second annual Garden Short 
Course. Offered under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture and Forestry of the Ohio 
State University, the lectures, starting at 1:00 
P. M. on June 10, will cover the gamut of garden- 
ing problems indoors and outdoors, plant identi- 
fication, the best in hardy flowers, the new in 
woody plants and success in attracting birds to 
the garden. The “how” of writing and editing 
garden copy as well as the problems of both, and 
a meeting of the Garden Writers Association of 
America will be features of the program. 


Rhododendrons 


One of the commonest garden problems 
relates to the difficulty of getting rhododen- 
drons established in south-side-of-the-house 
sites where light and heat are extreme. 
Under such circumstances the frequent use 
of a good hormone-vitamin, root-stimulat- 
ing mixture is called for, particularly during 
the first two most critical years following 
transplanting. A green-foliaged vine placed 
against the house behind the rhododendrons 
will help by reducing reflected heat, and a 
heavy mulch all over and well beyond the 
rooting area is a must. A few of the varieties 
like “Britannia” will show yellowed, un- 
healthy-looking leaves whenever planted in 
full sun no matter what you do to counter- 
act. Avoid such varieties for bright, hot 
situations. 


From page 189 


Selected Varieties 

The list of rhododendron varieties which 
have been found satisfactory in the North- 
west is a long, long one. The following 
represent some of the better types among 
the basic, standby forms: White — Dr. 
Stocker (April), Loder’s White (April-early 
May) and Beauty of Littleworth (May). 
Blush and Pink — Rosa Mundi (Febru- 
ary), Faggetter’s Favorite (April), Corona 
(May) and Pink Pearl (Late May). Rose — 
Cynthia (May). Reds — Unknown War- 
rior (April), Earl of Athlone (April-May) 
and Britannia (May-June). Yellow and 
Apricot — Slocock’s Unique (April-May), 
Cunningham’s Sulphur (April-May), But- 
terfly (May) and Mrs. W.C. Slocock (May). 














for Prevention 


Your valuable trees and shrubs must be 
protected. Expert spraying NOW will 
prevent serious damage later. 





SPRAY 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. 


for Protection 


Consult us regarding pruning, fertiliza- 
tion, and cavity work — we will gladly 
inspect your trees without obligation. 


Telephone AS 7-4204 
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What Did I Do Wrong?’ \gyegeprepseree 


~_ Thrive! 


by Francis C. Coulter, Milford, Connecticut 


A SIGNIFICANT survey was con- 
ducted some time back with the aim 
of checking the most common mistakes of 
amateur gardeners. The area covered was 
part of the Midwest and much of the 
Northeast; the gardeners ranged from 
those with a good many 
years of experience. Can you guess what 
was at the top of the poll in these — shall 
we call them confessions? Lift your 
eyes from this page for a second and try. 


beginners to 


It may or may not coincide with your 
own garden history, but most people were 
guilty of overdoing it attempting too 
much. Full of enthusiasm at the onset of 
Spring, in some cases, they spaded up more 
soil than they could properly tend through- 
out the Summer; in others, they were 
tempted to try this species or that variety 
for which they really had not the necessary 
Were these mistakes in flower gar- 
Both, but 


space. 
dens or vegetable gardens? 
chiefly in vegetables. 


Make a Plan 

To avoid this, a sketch plan of the gar- 
den, no matter how rough, should be set 
down on paper and the flower space appor- 
tioned so as to give harmonious blends of 
color, continuity of bloom, and due regard 
for the respective heights and widths of 
the plants. In the vegetable garden, the 
species to be grown should depend upon 
the preferences of the family, and the 
amount should not be so far beyond their 
capacity of appetite that it will be wasted. 
With plants that are picked only once, such 
as cabbage, beets, corn and carrots, a cal- 
culation as to the number required, and 
therefore the length of row, is not difficult; 
with those that are picked repeatedly, such 
as peas, beans, summer squash and leaf 
lettuce, the seed packet or catalog will 
give advice as to the potential crop per 
foot of row. It may not say, however, 
something which the survey indicated is 
often forgotten sow your rows a little 
at a time, not all at once, to have a long 
picking season. 


Weeding and Mulching 

Next came the ola, iamiliar bugbear of 
the garden: insufficient weeding, than 
which nothing can more effectively dampen 
enthusiasm, particularly in the hot dog 
days of Summer. Among some plants, in 
the rock garden, for example, there is no 
substitute for hand weeding; among others, 
a good thick mulch will save untold hours 
with the hoe or hand weeder. All sorts of 
materials have been used for mulching, 
including aluminum foil and strawboard 
weighted down with stones lest they blow 
away in a high wind, but probably grass 
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clippings and leaves are best of all. They 
are neat and unobtrusive, they pack 
down, and they ultimately feed the soil 
in a natural way. Observe, though, that 
there must be preliminary weeding before 
the mulch is laid down; it should be a light 
scuffling, so as to destroy the infant weeds 
without disturbing the soil enough to bring 
up the deeper-buried seeds of others. 


The Right Time to Pick 

“Failed to keep plants picked” was a 
frequent sin of omission that brought its 
punishment of shorter season and lower 
yield, whether in flower or fruit. We defer 
the fulfilment of a plant’s annual cycle by 
judicious picking: left to itself the plant 
will do no more than that cycle requires. 
Akin to this error was one in the vegetable 
garden: not picking at optimum size. Al- 
most all vegetables are sweeter and more 
tender when picked a little younger than 
one finds them in the stores, to which 
they have been supplied by commercial 
growers who must fill the bushel basket 
to make a profit. Carrots are a very 
obvious example. 

“Did not thin sufficiently” was yielding 
to a weakness that besets every gardener 
at times. Even when down on the knees 
and well aware that the plants should be, 
say, ten inches apart, it somehow seems a 
sort of mild murder to pluck out all the 
intervening seedlings. There is, of course, 
the other weakness which is laziness, but 
thinning must be done, so that the remain- 
ing plants may have a chance to do their 
best. So far as possible, their roots should 
not be disturbed when their neighbors are 
being removed. 


More Mistakes 

Runners-up in this post-mortem of errors 
included failure to test the soil and add 
plant nutrients. The converse also ap- 
peared “put on too much fertilizer and 
burned the plants.”” The damage actually 
is caused not so much by burning as by 
dehydration when the fertilizer draws the 
moisture to itself. Other comments were 
typical of the troubles shared by many: 
“Bought too much stuff and wasted a lot 
of time trying to use it all’; “Tried to 
grow in too much shade”’; “Did not water 
enough”’; “‘“Had too much excavation clay 
around’’— that means subsoil dug up for 
the foundations of a new house which is 
practically infertile; ““Got washed out” — 
perhaps the plot was not drained properly, 
an essential for culture; “Started too 
early’’—which probably means that most 
of the seed was lost, and is almost as bad 
as starting too late. 


@ PROMOTES 
JZAMATING GROWTH IN FLOWERS, LAWNS 
Gy BUSHES, VEGETABLES, HOUSE PLANTS 
Moke this year's garden your finest with 
BIO-GRO! You'll hove sensationol results, 
even in poorest soil, BIO-GRO is nutritionally 
A GJ complete; SAFE for all plants. Easy to use 
just add water. Econom- 
0 ical pint can mokes 40 
gals. nourissing, odorless 
plant food =~ only $1)... 
_ Qts. $1.65; V2 pts. 60c; 
v all postpaid. Write for 
Q FREE BOOKLET. 
ORDER NOW! 
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AluminumGreenhouses 


NO RUST! 
NO PAINT! 


Precision prefabricated in England for 
swift and easy erection. Extendable for 
your future needs. The 9’ x 15’ 5” 
Aristocrat shown here, with all glass 
cut to size, only 

10-YEAR WARRANTY, 

Other styles and sizes, 

larger and smaller. 


From 


$278.25 

















illustroted 
brochure 
No. 18 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
70 Washington St., Salem, Mass. 














iris 
phliox 
laurel 
azalea 
dogwood 
delphiniums 
rhododendrons 
chrysanthemums 


Since you will spend many hours work- 
ing in your garden this year, be sure 
that your garden gets a good start with 
quality stock. 

Send for our 1952 catalog 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 


WEllesley 5-3431 
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can 
have a 


BETTER 
GARDEN 


with 
Ferry’s 
SEEDS 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


You'll enjoy listening to the “Garden Gate” 
C.B.S 


Soturdays 
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GOLD MEDAL COLLECTION 
HANSINA BRANC 
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reomy early white 
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Growing Iris 
From page 193 


being raised above the level of the ground 
always in the case of the bearded type. The 
bulbous rhizome should be set horizontally, 
just below the surface of the loam, with the 
fibrous roots being spread at a downward 
The soil should then be tamped fairly 
tightly around the rhizome, and well 
watered. Thorough, repeated watering is 
necessary only during extreme dry spells. 


angle. 


Beardless Kinds Like Moisture 

Beardless iris need plenty of water at all 
times, being originally swamp plants. The 
rhizome is much smaller than that of the 
bearded iris, and should never be dried out 
if one wishes healthy plants. They prefer a 
slightly-sour soil, and need richer fertilizing 
than the bearded group. Cow manure may 
be used more plentifully insetting them out, 
and here nitrogen fertilizer can be used 
moderately. The earth should not be raised 
above the level of the surrounding soil, and 
bone meal, which is effective as food for the 
bearded group, is better omitted here. Each 
species has its own peculiarities, and like- 
wise each grower has his own particular 
success rules for the production of the 
largest and best blooms. 


Careful Planting Brings Results 

The iris planter must be patient, as the 
flowers are usually produced the second 
year following the setting out of the original 
plants. The most beautiful flowering results 
are produced by careful planting, and one 
must keep in mind the characteristics of 
each group to achieve best results. Iris 
propagates rapidly, and for that reason, 
should not be planted too closely. The 
recommended spacing is eight to fifteen 
inches apart, according to the type of 
garden one wishes. Plants should be dug up 
and divided when the growth is too 
cramped, which usually occurs at three to 
five-year intervals. When one is replanting 
a crowded section, it is best to divide each 
clump down to single rhizomes, and follow 
the suggestions previously given for plant- 
ing. If the same location is used, there 
should be a complete refilling of fresh top 
soil, rather than using the old, earth. 

Winter mulch for iris has long been a 
debatable subject. Most certainly, if one 
has transplanted iris late in the season a 
mulch is a necessity; many successful 
growers still advocate mulching all iris in 
the northern climes each Winter. 

Jris make the prettiest picture when 
massed together to produce an intensely- 
vivid show of colors, although they are 
equally suited for borders and smaller 
groupings, mixed with other flowers. 





VAN BOURGONDIEN’S 
BIG, INFORMATIVE, FULL-COLOR 
BULB CATALOGUE! 


Liste hundreds of choice imported vari 
tes grown on famous Van Bourgondien 
forms in Hollond, plus others from ol! 
over the world! Full of surprise volves! 


, WAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


Dept BABYLON New Yc 


| Novel, 


RODENT ROCKETS 


DESTROY 
GOPHERS & MOLES 


++. THE EASY WAY 


effective destroyers; strike like a 
match and blitz out whole families of gophers, 
moles, rats, field mice, ants, ground squirrels, 
etc., at one “‘shot.”” Safe, sure, aids to hunters 
in “‘un-treeing” holed-up woodchucks, rac- 


} coons, etc. 


6 for $1.25, 12 for $2.00 
Send Cash, Check or Money Order 


Color-illustrated catalog of finest Flower Seeds, Bulbs 


and Plants, mailed on receipt of 35¢, with coupon 


| worth 50¢ on first purchase order. 


BURNETT BROS., INC. _ Est. 1905 
Dept. C BArclay 7-6138 
92 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 





Frost & Higgins Co. 
The Care of Trees since 1896 


@ Big Tree Moving 
@ Rare Trees and Shrubs 
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20 Mill St., Arlington, Mass. 
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PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 
Lead pencil markings 
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Really reliable. Mil- 
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use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden picture. 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show 
Garden also Tie-on 
and Pot Labels. 

HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn 
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Plants for Seaside Gardens 
From page 202 


A plant of ancient heritage, Gaylussacia 
brachycera, the box huckleberry, is seldom 
seen in gardens. This is a native evergreen 
for plant collectors who enjoy growing rare 
items. Averaging a foot in height, this rela- 
tive of the blueberry bears white to pinkish 
flowers in late Spring which are followed by 
bluish fruits. 


Climbing Hydrangez 

For protruding fireplace chimneys and 
walls, the climbing hydrangea, Hydrangea 
petiolaris, is most adaptable. It can also be 
planted to scramble over a rocky ledge to 
soften rough surfaces. Although slow in 
becoming established, this sturdy native of 
Japan ought to be more widely grown. It 
clings fast to almost any fairly rough sur- 
face and produces showy clusters of flat, 
white flowers against rich foliage in early 


Summer 


The spreading junipers with their pleas 


but very desirable, Sargent form of J. 
chinensis with upright tufted branches and 
creeping stems, and the richly-colored Hetz 
blue juniper. 


From the Southern Appalachians, Harlan 
P. Kelsey introduced a diminutive ever- 
green shrub, Leiophyllum buxifolium pros- 
tratum, known as Allegheny sand myrtle, 
with dainty, box-like, foliage and heads of 
star-like flowers in May. Its mound-like 
form and dwarfness make it effective for 


colonizing among rocks. 


Another choice and seldom-seen native 
from Virginia is Pachistima canbyi. It also 
has box-like foliage and is sometimes used as 
a low, edging plant or for carpeting in 
partial shade or full sun. Once established, 
it spreads by small runners which can be 


used to increase your supply. 


Pachysandra has been so widely used as a 
ground cover that it needs little in the way 
of comment. The ease with which it can be 
propagated from cuttings which should be 
rooted in a mixture of sand and peat early 
in the Summer makes it comparatively in- 


white blossoms borne on training stems. For 
banks and areas where no traffic is desired, 
here is a practical ground cover. Max Graf 
was a favorite rose of the late J. Horace 
McFarland who praised it for its durable, 
disease-resistant foliage and its large, 
bright-pink blooms accented by golden cen 
ters. It requires no coddling and will endure 
a fair amount of shade. 

For its pungent fragrance alone, thyme is 
a splendid ground cover. Many species and 
varieties are found in herb gardens, in rock 
and wall plantings and among stepping 
stones. The most familiar kinds, forms of 
Thymus serpyllura, are valued for their 
variegated or gray foliage and their varied 
flower colors — white, pink, lavender, 
purple and red. 


A low-growing cousin of the blueberry 
with the rather difficult name of Vaccinium 
vitis-idaea minus, more familiarly called 
mountain cowberry, grows as a natural 
ground coverfrom Alaska to Massachusetts, 
Like some of the miniature shrubs of Lapp- 
land, it forms dense evergreen mats produc 


ing foliage texture, color and habit of ' 
growth are ideally suited to use in hot, itself readily in 
dry situations. Juniperus horizontalis, the 


creeping juniper, has a bluish green cast. 


expensive for the home garden. It adapts 


under deep-rooted trees. 


Roses are not often seen as ground covers 


ing deep pink flowers followed by dark red 


fruits in Autumn. 
areas, especially 

As with pachysandra, the familiar peri- 
winkle, Vinea minor, with its glossy, oval 
leaves and light blue flowers in Spring, is 


Its Waukegan form is usually described as — because few gardeners are acquainted with — one of our most common ground covers. 


steel blue, while a purplish coloring in the such species as Rosa wichuriana and the — Bowles variety is an improved form with 


cold) months distinguishes the Andorra showy hybrid rugosa Mes Graf. R. wichuri- larger foliage and blooms which are more 


variety. Other types include the uncommon, — ana has glossy foliage and attractive, single, intense in color. 
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Grasshoppers May Be Doomed 


Investigations of the entomologists of the U.S.D.A. have 
proven that spraying grasshoppers when very young saves many 
a farm crop for harvesting. At daytime temperatures of 80 to 
90 degrees Fahrenheit the most complete and least expensive 
control is accomplished by spraying the hoppers as they hatch, 
which time may vary from May to June in Texas and from July 
through part of September in North Dakota. At this early date 
the young insects are usually bunched near their hatching grounds 
on the margins of crop lands and pastures adjacent to them and 
can be reached effectively with a farm sprayer or simple knap 
sack type equipment. Research in Texas and North Dakota for 
the past two vears with the new insecticides, dieldrin, aldrin and 
toxaphene, shows that all three give 100 per cent control. Weather 
too hot and dry or too cold, however, lessens the kill. 


Sawdust Mulch Needs Nitrogen 


Home owners and gardeners may find sawdust and other wood 
wastes useful for mulching or soil improvement, especially if 
obtainable at small cost. Of little value as fertilizers, these 
materials are useful for improving the structure of soils lacking 
in humus, and those inclined to bake or dry out rapidly. As the 
nitrogen content is low, add nitrogenous fertilizers to the mulch. 
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Use 0.8 lb. of ammonium sulfate or 0.5 lb. of ammonium nitrate 
(or their nitrogen equivalent) per bushel of loose sawdust. Due to 
the fact that soil bacteria and fungi causing sawdust to decompose 
need nitrogen to carry on their activities, they will, if necessary, 
even rob the soil to get it. 


Bindweed Control in the Orchard 


As a result of a series of experiments carried on at the Washing- 
ton Experiment Stations since 1945, it was found that bindweed 
in orchards may be controlled through a combination of clean 
cultivation and 2, 4-D applications. Since the use of 2, 4-D during 
the growing season did not give good results, the method was 
discarded in favor of clean cultivation from early Spring to mid- 
summer and heavy applications of the weed killer in the Fall after 
the bindweed had been allowed to make vigorous regrowth. All 
spray mixtures were used at the rate of three poundsof acid equiv- 
alent per acre. The work was carried on in orchards consisting 
of Delicious, Jonathan, McIntosh, Northern Spy, Gravenstein 
and Wealthy apple trees. 


Georgia Peach 


A new peach variety, formerly tested as FV-101, and now 
named Cardinal, has been released for propagation by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering. Cardinal, 
which ripens six and one-half weeks earlier than Elberta, is a 
clingstone, medium-sized peach, with yellow, medium-textured 
flesh of good flavor. Trees are productive, but only moderately 
vigorous. As a seedling of Halehaven, Cardinal was developed by 
J. H. Weinberger at the U. S. Horticultural Field Laboratory in 
Fort Valley, Georgia. As yet the variety has been fruited and 
tested largely in Georgia. 
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Charlotte, 
Vermont 











ss 4 : COMING EVENTS 1S 
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May 2-11. Maryland Garden 


Pilgrimage 


May 3. New York City. Free lecture at 3:30 


House and 


P. M. in the Museum Building of the New 
York Botanical Garden. Motion picture in 
color: “‘Nature As I See It’ by George E 


Regenburg 

May 3. Montchanin and Greenville, Del. Fiv« 
garce ns open under auspices of the Penns) ] 
vania Horticultural Society 

May 5-6. Boston, Mass. Daffodil Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall 

May 10. Chestnut Hill and Whitemarsh, Pa. 

Horticultural Society 
sors opening of five gardens 

May 10-11. Massachusetts Audubon Society 
holds Open House at its wildlife sanctuaries 


Pennsylvania spon 


throughout the state 

May 11-30. Michigan City, Ind. *’ 
Parade” at the Friendship 
Gardens 

May 14. Boston, Mass. Open Gardens by 
Beacon Hill Garden Club 

May 15-16. Boston, Mass. Tulip Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
Horticultural Hall 

May 17. Merion and Haverford, Pa. Seven 


sponsorship of the 


Pulips on 
International 


Society at 


gardens open under 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

May 17. New York City. Free lecture at 3:30 
P. M. in the Museum Building of the New 
York Botanical Garden. Dr. John D. Dwyer 
‘Alpine Flora of the Adirondacks 

May 18-20. Shreveport, La. Convention of the 
Louisiana State Horticultural Association 

May 21. Winchester, Mass. Winchester Home 
and Garden Club opens gardens 

May 23. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Iris and 
Spring Flower Show of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Garden Club in the South Arcade 
of the P.R.R. 30th St. Station 

May 24. East Lansing, Mich. Annual meeting 
of the Michigan Horticultural Society at 
Union Building, Michigan State College 

May 24. Jamaica Plain, Mass. Annual field 
visit of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society to the Arnold Aboretum 

May 27. Brookline, Mass. Showing of eight 
gardens by the Garden Club of Brookline 

May 29. Valdosta, Ga. Third annual Hemero 
callis Show of the Valdosta Garden Club at 
the New Garden Center, No. Patterson St 

June 1-7. Cincinnati, O. incinnati 
Garden Week Ohio 
Association of Garden Clubs and the Cin- 


Greater ( 

sponsored by the 

cinnati Times-Star. The various tours list 
70 gardens 

June 2. Germantown, Pa. Annual Rose Show 
of the Germantown Horticultural Society in 
Library Hall, Vernon Park 

June 3-5. Janesville, Wisc. 
School, Wisconsin Garden Club Federation, 
Course IV, to be held at the Woman’s Club 


flower Show 


BETTER THAN FERTILIZER! 
ActivO is amazingly useful for energizing, conditioning BU ILD- 
ING and BALANCING soils (which no chemical fertilizer can 
do!) whether you use it direct in soils, mulches, hot beds, ete., or 
re for making better compost quicker the odorless way 

even from garbage, sawdust or soot ANY 


_ 

rv MONTH OF THE YEAR! Complete details free 

i. 425 Ib. eompees size, $1; 1350-1700 Ib. size, $2.49. 
POSTPAID 


Your local dealer or 
BRECK’S, 401 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. SOILSERVICE, 
P.O. Box 131, Townsend, Mass. 

















AMERICA’S FINEST 










































LAWN SEED 
for cun or shade! 


Have you despaired of having a 
lush, velvety green lawn? Do you 
want a thick matted, lasting turf? 

. Here is the answer — AMERICA’S 
FINEST Lawn Seed. Half a million 
more seeds per pound than most 
other famous brands. Be sure — 


Plant TUF-TURF! 








PACKAGE PLANTS PRICE 
1 pound 250 sq-ft $1.60 
3 pounds 750 sq-ft $4.70 
5 pounds 1250 sq-ft. $7.80 

25 pounds 6250 sq-ft $38.50 


AT BETTER DEALERS EVERY- 
WHERE OR WRITE TO US DIRECT 





Inc. 


S$. D. WOODRUFF & SONS, 


BOX H 


ORANGE, CONNECTICUT 























LEAF SPRAYING NOW 


3 pests 


tects trees from chewing 








DE 3-3317 
WA 5-04275 
25 Eastern Ave. 





Dedham, Mass. 
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MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 7 
- = A LOVELY 
GARDEN SHOP '¥,A,LOxFLY 
75 Granite Street — of Route 140 . 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Unusual containers in alabaster and 4 
old metals. Lead and Stone garden > 
accessories. 
Write for catalog 4 


Buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds 


HORTICULTURE 








Dept. Store Holds Flower Show 


The R. H. Stearns Company will be host to a H A really perfect 

flower show in its Chestnut Hill Store on May 23 portable sprinkler system 

and 24. This show, sponsored by the Garden 

Club Federation of Massachusetts, Inc., will ¥ ru . 

stress the theme, “Summer Fashions in Flower ‘ ; a, ' T 

Arrangements” for which there will be nine in- > e% “a ay 48 je S P R l N K L | T 

vitation and twenty-four competitive exhibits 

Doors will be open Friday, May 23, from 1:00 3 R 

P. M.-9:00 P. M. and Saturd ay, May 24, from : 5 solid brass sprayers on 50 ft. of GOODRICH hose. Completely 

9:15 A. M-5:30 P. M : waters flower beds, shrubs, trees, narrow strips, irregular shaped 

areas. Covers 1-1000 sq. ft. Sprayers turn on and off individuaily ; 

- ’ flow adjusts at faucet from fine spray to soaking volume. Utility 


Newton, Mass.,Spring Garden Tour hose with sprayers turned off. 5 yr. guarantee. 
GOODRICH KOROSEAL $17.95 


The fifth annual Spring Garden Tour of the exe , “e 
Newton Tribute Foundation, Inc., will be held a ~ —_ 
on May 10-12. As in the past, the proceeds will 
go for the plantings along Commonwealth 
Avenue at important intersections in Newton 

The follow ing gardens ha ve been s¢ heduled for 
this year’s tour: Dr.and Mrs. Louis E. Phaneuf, 
84 Hammondswood Rd., West Newton; Mr. and 
Mrs. Quincy W. Wales, 21 Sylvan Ave., Oak 
Hill; Mrs. Harry N. Guterman, 6 Country Club 

-_ ’ <— 

Rd.; Mr. and Mrs. Allyn B. McIntire, 16 To soak shrubs, slide sprayers close to roots. For flower When watering trees, place four sprayers around base 


Country Club Rd.; Mr. and Mrs. Robert P bed, curve SPRINKLIT to conform to shape of bed and turn Up preseure enough to ovarian soraye. Fer 
libolt, 1 Fox Pl., Waban; Mr. and Mrs. J. Dell soaking, additional lengths may be coupled t 


Baster, 2 Fox Pl, Waban; Mr. and Mrs. S 
Bruce Black, 180 Kent Rd.; Mr. and Mrs. Erwin FOLDAWAY GARDEN FENCE — Decora- 
D. Canham, 72 Crofton Rd.; Mr. and Mrs. John Cys 4 tive, Practical, STEEL fence for all-around 
M. Powell, 25 Quidnic Rd ce * 100 Garden use. Painted green. 6 ft. unit folds 
; *} . into small space for storage. 18 inches high. 
Noanett Garden Day $3.76 ppd. 
On Tuesday, May 27, from 2 to 6 P.M., the 
Noanett Garden Club will sponsor an Open . FREE! Garden catalog with 2 gift offers. 
House and Garden Day at the residence of Mr 
and Mrs. Walter Hunnewell on Washington 
t., Wellesley, Mass. This is the one hundredth 
anniversary of the laying of the cornerstone on 
this estate, widely known for its gardens and rare 
plants. Members will conduct a sale of vegetables = a = Se 
and flower seedlings and a flower arrangement 














and historical walks at 2:30 and 4:30 P.M. Tea 
will be served from 3:30 to 5:30 P.M. Adm. $1.50 


competition which will be judged by the visitors | 1 
Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor will conduct horticultural | Super Hal i \ ll ¢ 


. Let your garden and show table be the talk of 
Local Events near Boston N d 
Shai Ginctvn: Chet all Maeiieen, Stess..craie your town, because you selected Newest an 

; Standard varieties of TULIPS, DAFFODILS, 


sizes Spring with its forthcoming flower show in 

the town’s First Baptist Church on May 13. The | | HYACINTHS and other Miscellaneous bulbs, 
doors per ony IP - oe rt oe P = etc. from HOLLAND'S largest and most authoritative list. 

on a delighttul series of exhibits typilying 1e | ‘ z a 
ies as " ? Only healthy, clean and superior bulbs offered at moderate prices. During 


theme, “Spring Song.” Descin ‘ , : : . 
The Arlington Garden Club has set its Rose season all varieties available at Hamilton, Mass. for immediate shipment. Your 
Festival and Morning Coffee for June 11 at | FREE copy is ready. Write now. 


\ the First Parish Congregational x ns OP ™ NJ ve. ‘ag. 
10 A. M. in the First Parish Congregational | P. DE JAGER & SONS, INC. 
1 t . ton, ass 
On May 14 from 1:00 to 6:30 P.M. regardless 188 ASBURY STREET, DEPT. HE., SO. HAMILTON, MASS. 
: HEAD-OFFICE AND NURSERIES AT HEILOO, HOLLAND. 
of the weather the Beacon Hill Garden Club is —. _mAsf41 = th A BIR ad ee al 
welcoming the public to seven of its members x 


secceneeeeenenane ee ae 


i Kt ar: eee 








charming gardens, four of which have not been 





shown previously. Special features of the day in- 
clude a plant sale and refreshments in the lower 7 
half of the famous Louisburg Square, roped off he Pioneer GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 
for the activities. Price of tickets: $1.20 ONE OF FIVE MODELS 
The Winchester Home and Garden Club has siti tite 
chosen May 21 as the date for opening a number ge ten UTILITY HOUSES GUEST HOUSES 
of its smaller, backyard gardens of the outdoor . : 7 ae SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 
living room type. Table settings with flower ar- — 
rangements will appear in the gardens. Hours See our NEW DISPLAY located opposite 
> » J 
sin tire nin sae ‘i ; SHOPPERS’ WORLD next to WYMANS GARDEN CENTER 
ON ROUTE 9 IN FRAMINGHAM 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


a box, greenhouse, or Hotbed. Scientific instructions. 7 . PINE STATE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Ad $1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short : 
tie Opposite Shoppers World 


to reot oneness of Camelli as. Azaleas, Gardenias, 
and ther piar n sand, any time ere iain - 
r tructions ‘This information costs . 7 i 
us thousands vot to ; ‘and ners of expe rience. and ps d Route 9, Framingham, Mass. Tel. 6929 
ou ‘ 1.00 
National Nurser jes Dep H. Biloxi, Misslesippt HOUSE OF 1000 USES DISPLAYED AND SOLD ON CAPE COD BY ARTHUR F. CLARKE, BARNSTABLE 
ee catalog on C cmt a8, Azaleas, Gardenia. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ents a wd, minimum $ 0, cash ¥ 
ng date fifth of month preceding date 


AFRICAN VIOLETS, SUPPLIES 
AFRICAN VIOLETS SUPREME 


scially for African Violets 


Colchicine pre- 

All you need to 
juct your experiments for $2.00. Postpaid. BROOK- 

I AND PHARMACY, 363 The Brooklands, Akron 5, 

Ohio, 

SUPPLIES FOR AFRICAN VIOLET GROWING. 

Insecticides, fungicides, vermiculite, charcoal 

moss, leaf mold, super phosphate, Vitamin B1, 

plastic labels, wicking, etc. Write for catalog NEIL 

MILLER, Layton’s Lake, Penns Grove 7, 

Jersey 


BERRY PLANTS 


BYSRID CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS 
che ne pir te of Hybrid Cultivated Blueberries har 
vested | ti » in New Jerse home of Hybrid 
Cultiv aad Bi seberries ph seg quantity in the na- 
tion, Logica! state in which to purchase blueberries. 
Varieties Stanley, Concord, Rancocas, Rubel, Pember- 
ton 4 ye ar, 12 to 18 inches, $6.00 per dozen. 3 year, 18 to 
es, $8.00 per dozen. List sent. WARREN 
SHINN. Woodbury, New Jersey. 


Fon SALE: New September Everbearing Red Rasp- 
Plants. 10 for $2.00. Latham Reds 50 or , en 
Strawt verries: Superfection $3.50 per 100. Gem Ev 
ing $2.25 per 100. Postpaid. HATFIELD PL ANT 
FARM, R.D 1, Gowanda, New York. 


RASPBERRY PLANTS. Latham variety 
$7.00 per 100. WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, New 
Jersey. 


the best 


STATE INSPECTED, DISEASE FREE STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS. Howard 17, Catskill, Kardinal 
ty g. Sparkle, Elgin. Fairfax, he airpeake, Temple. 25- 
25 50. »-$2.15 100-$3.25 st paid FRANKLIN 
ROBERTS. Box A, Boxford, Massachusetts. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
WONDER SPOONS. 


Bright, Grand Canye ' 
night Irene, Janice 
ther good ones 
Jersey 


Free catalog snetibing Burma 
» Rema = Me, Carol C., Good- 

y Rosemary, and 130 
ona AR COLES. Magnolia, New 


Chrysanthemum 
GARDENS, 165 


WIL L SUPPLY America's est 
Cuttings CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Akron | Street, Lockport, New Yor' 


RARE —olagg ny FULJI ¢ ang norman 2 each 6 
is, Doz. $3.00. Singles, Poms, But 2 each 10 
s $2.00. Labeled Prepaid G ABLE’ 'S NU RSERY, 
alson, Georgia 


DAHLIAS 


12 NAMED os $2.75, 100 mixed Gladiolus 
$2.50. Send f g. Established 1905. FELSINGER 
DAHLIA F ARM, 'R 2, Box 217, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania 


DAHLIAS: Exhibition, foreign, cut flower varieties 
10 mixed, $2.50; 10 labeled, $3.50 FLOYD GILE, 
West Lincoin Highway, DeKalb, Illinois. 
WITH NO 
ia seed. 39 
44 vari 
Mixture 
M id Poms, $2.00 hundred 
Lu ‘Pope, RAINBOW DAHLIA GARDENS, 
3200 Liberty Avenue, Alameda, California. 


DAYLILIES 


—_ * 


FROST 
arge varie 
ties or Pom 
Large, Cac 


CALIFORNIA SUNSHINE 
resulted in perfect condition dal 


ired. Mir 
es, $2 rardhee wgpere 


DAYI ILIES 


day. Larg 


Lar Re at mplete listing avai 
ywest prices, retail 
FLOR. ab WOOD GARDENS, Box 


w P 
i088, y hina, Washington 
DR. STOUT'S 
izes ew Seasons 
Send 10c for illustrat . on g telling Why, When 
a w, Which and Where to Plant. FARR NURSERY 
CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania. 


GLADIOLUS 


DAYLILIES ae 


OF AND ONLY 
HYBRIDS. New ( New 


100 BULBS 
t ming perio« 

iland w lesale pri 
Illinois 


y varieties pe oenee oes 
. $3.00, post paid f 
$ DAVISG ARDENS. Kings. 


s mae — 


300 GLADS. 100 Flowering Bulbs, 100 Bulblets, 100 
Seed. $2.98. POSTPAID ELLSWORTH GARDENS, 
Box 6D, San Mateo, California 
GL mene rl OUALITY From 100 per dollar 
ve ' ver bulb. Pick your price level from our 
am win! WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS 
G ARDENS. 836 Gravel Rd., Webster, New York 


IRIs 
TALL BE eager IRIS Poreani als, Hemerocallis 
Send for ata Wi sale and Retail. PEA- 


COCK'S IRIS GARDENS, 3425 W. Central, 
Wichita, Kansas 
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| orange, 








IRIS. For the best in iris and prices. STERLING IRIS 
GARDEN, 902 Crisp, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 


IRIS DAYLILIES. Se ae for free Spring price list of over 
500 varieties. NORWOOD IRIS GARDENS, 12049 
Hallwood, El Monte, California. 


PRIMROSES 


THE NEW GORGEOUS PRIMROSES BUT! from 
rugged New Hampshire by Special Handling Postpaid 
Rainbow Selection. Doz. $4.50. BOULDER WALL 
GARDENS, Walpole, New Hampshire. 


PRIMROSES, Splendid heavily rooted young plants 
from excellent strain. Plant in well prepared soi! partial 
shade. $1.50 per dozen, Ten dollars hundred. ASHU- 
MET FARM, Falmouth, Massachusetts. 


SHRUBS AND TREES 


10 HYBRID RHODODENDRONS $4.95 


Post paid 


| during May and June. Hardy sturdy plants 5-6 inches 


10 or more leaves should bloom 
second year and evermore. Wil! grow in shade o, i 
Acid Soil. Plants have good root ball in Peat. FIS- 
CHERS NURSERY SERVICE, Sandy Hill Road, 
Bakerstown, Pennsylvania. 


Reds and Purples 


AZALEAS—40 varieties in red, pink, white, purple, and 
combinations of these 


INGHAM NURSER 
ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS in junior sizes. Also 


azaleas, shrubs, Rosa multiflora, strawberries. Fines* 
quality. Free catalog. GREEN RIDGE NURSERY, 
Madison 6, Ohio. 


uckingham, Pennsylvania. 


OTHER OFFERINGS 


TETRAPLOID SNAPDRAGONS, Finest outdoor — 
Yellow, Pink, White, Orchid, mixed, Velvet Giant, 
Cherry Queen — 35, $2.00; double asters, world’s 
finest, any color or mixed, 40, $2.00; zinnias, Burpee 
Hybrids mixed, giant dahlia, any color, 40, $2.00; all 


strong transplanted, weather hardened, 10 all different, | 


labelled, pot grown, extra select hardy mums, $3.50 
Everything prepaid. Get big list many other seasonable 
items. WARD, Box 144, Hillsdale, Michigan. 
MONTBRETIAS. Plant some of. this beautiful new 
large flowering Earlham hybrids montbretias, 2 of 
each of the five finest varieties, Comet, deep golden 
orange blood red centre, J. Cross, intense golden apri- 
cot, reverse of petals blood red; Lady Wilson, bright 
yellow; Red Knight, deep red. Queen Bodicea, golden 
earliest. $2.00 pense or a special selected 
mar. Dozen $1.00; 100 $6.00. Plant like Gladiolus 
CHAUTAUQUA FLOWERFIELDS, Greenhurst, 
New York. 


FRENCH LILACS — Beautiful double pink lilac, 
Edward J. Gardner—Finest true pink lilac to date. Ask 
for price list. It describes this lilac and 160 other vari- 
eties and also many fine peonies. EDWARD J. GARD- 
NER NURSERY, 201 Rich Street, Horicon, Wis- 
consin. 
— PHINIL — and others; 
MAN 
Stevens, 


new double pink, rose 

Iso choice ses. Free catalog. OF 
DEL PHINIU MM "G ARDENS, 4709 ; 
Seattle 6, Washington. 
PHOSPHATE, ROC me DOLOMITE, Limestone, 
Potash, Mineral, He rey Ko-K-O. W-W compost 
grinders. FRED VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, 
Cincinnati 11, Ohio, Dept. H. 


HOUSE PLANTS, Rooted Cuttings, of al! kinds 
African Violets 35 cents. Free catalog. MAPLEWOOD 
GARDENS, 7785 Alicia, Maplewood, Missouri. 


DWARF YOUR OWN TREES, outdoors and indoors, 
by the ancient Oriental secret of bonsai used in the world 
famous miniature gardens of Japan. Instructions $5.00 
Free rare seeds of exotic, fragrant, flowering trees of 
Hawaii. Fascinating, profitable hobby. POLYNESIAN 
PLANTS, 1244 Nakuina Street, Dept. 
lulu 17, Hawaii. 


AUTOMATIC UNDERGROUND WATERER— Easy 
to make. Two quarts water keeps roots moist several! 
days. Grand for tomatoes, cucumbers, melons, dahlias, 
tuberous . »0ted begonias, etc. Set near plants at plant 
ing time. Ful! instructions only 25 cents. WEATHER 
Ww “ATC HER, Box 65, Downers Grove, Illinois. 


ACTUMUS—Fertility builder. Promotes root growth, 
healthy plants. Sample 25c makes 40 gallons. OR- 
GANIC SUPPLIES, P. O. Box 820, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 


HELP WANTED 


know flowers & 
BASIN 


Vermont club, 
te John Maloney, 
it ARBOR € ‘L U B, Vergennes, Vermont. 


G a 


tor 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER 
general maintenance. Life experience. Married, three 
children. Present position ten years. WILLIAM 
CHILDS, 512 Hawthorne Avenue, Derby, Connecti- 
cu 


Private Estate, greenhouse, 





| 





-olors. Send for 1952 list. BUCK- | 


115, Hono- | 


Why Not Plant Dahlias 


From page 187 


at the center; Snowsprite, white semi- 
cactus; Bishop of Llandaff, scarlet with 
garnet center; Pink Lassie, soft rose-pink 
with cream shading toward the center; 
La Cierva, collarette of cardinal-crimson 
with a white collar. 

A pleasing trio of dwarf dahlias are 
those prolific bloomers bearing 30 to 40 
flowers continuously: Easter Greeting, a 
creamy white semi-cactus; Gerda, a deep, 
violet-rose informal; and Kate, a cardinal- 
red formal. These produce three to four- 
inch blooms and grow about one-and-a-half 
to two feet high. 

Some of the other types of small flowers 
particularly good for cutting are: singles 
Paul’s White, Newport Wonder, Nash’s 
Judy, Aurora Christina and Marshall's 
Gloria; collarettes Coincidence, Giant 
of Fruitvale, La Cierva and Erica; orchid 
types — Dahliadel Twinkle, Imp, Dahlia- 
del Whisper, Lone Star and Verona Twin- 
kle; peony types Pink Lassie, Bishop 
of Llandaff, Scarlet Bedder; anemone 
types Siemen Doorenbos Vera Higgins. 

Dwarfs were originally used for landscape 
effects, but a number of the miniatures 
are more desirable. They are easier to 
grow and can be obtained in varying 
heights suitable for middle or background 
plantings. Then, too, the wide range of 
colors in the miniature class makes it 
ideal for use in beds or border plantings. 








FOR SALE 


Our Back Yard Herb Garden 
and our 
Home-Grown, Garden-Fresh 
Herb Products 
IN THEIR ENTIRETY 


The PLANTS include 
(plants only, no land) 
19 Rose Bushes 
(Old Fashioned, Teas, Sweetbriers) 
24 Large Lavenders 
650 Sweet Violets 
1200 Lilies-of-the-Valley 
Clove Pinks, Hearts-Ease 
222 Perennial Herb Plants 
112 Mints — 7 kinds 
172 Thymes — 6 kinds 
56 Specimen Plants 11 kinds 


HERB PRODUCTS INCLUDE 
Herb Vinegars, Herb Mustards, Herb Jellies, 
Rose Petal Products, Dried Herbs, Blends, Re- 
freshing Teas, Potpourri mixtures, etc. 

and the 
ENTIRE 1951 CROP 


The sale represents more than plants and 
products, it represents our seven years exper- 
ience and includes our recipes, notes, files, 
mailing lists, containers, equipment, etc. 

This is a wonderful opportunity for o 
Cottage Herb Industry or a small business. 

*Please be advised we can not sell single 
plants or products. We must sell as a whole. 


Information promptly given. 
YE OLDEN CRAFT STUDIO 


George William and Willie May Ebner 
81 Union Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 
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IRIS Good News! 


Everyone complains about inflation. Every business man wants Prices 
lowered — but not HIS prices! We HAVE lowered OURS! 


CASH WITH ORDER 


For $3.50 YouMay Select $5.25 of Iris 
For $10.00 You May Select $15.00 of Iris 
For $20.00 You May Select $32.00 of Iris 
For $30.00 You May Select $48.00 of Iris 
For $40.00 You May Select $70.00 of Iris 


You benefit by volume 

sales, low costs, soil that produces 

heavy rhizomes and increase. All orders 

pre-paid to you. Order direct from this ad or write 

for free description of varieties. (We do not issue color 


catalog one way we hold down prices). Rhizomes guaranteed to 
grow or we replace. References: Anyone who has ever dealt with us. 


A WHOLE CATALOG IN THIS PAGE ADVERTISEMENT! 


Action Front 
Admiral Nimitz 
Afar 

Aladdin's Wish 
Alba Superba 
Alastor 

Aldura 

Aleppo Plain 
Alline Rogers 
Alpine Glow 
Amandine 
Amber Gem 
Amigo 

And Thou 
Anna Williamson 
Arab Chief 
Arctic 

Argus Pheasant 
Aubanel 
Auburn 
Augusta 

Ave Maria 
Aztec Copper 
Aztec Indian 
Azalea 

Azure Skies 


Balmung 
Ballet Dancer 
Banded Beauty 
Bandmaster 
Barbara Luddy 
Barrimohr 
Bataan 
Belle Amie 
Berkeley Gold 
Bird of Dawning 
Black and Gold 
Black Banner 
Black Forest 
Black Ruby 
Blue Ensign 
Blue Frills 
Blue Glow 
Blue Parrakeet 
Blue Rhythm 
Blue Shimmer 
Blue Valley 
Blue Angels Wings 
Blue Crown 
Blue Elegance 
Blumohr 

mny 
Bright Lights 
Bright Song 
Bronze Brocade 
Brown Boy 
Brown Thrasher 
Bryce Canyon 
Burmese Gold 
Burgundy Rose 


Cahokia 
Cameroun 
Campfire Glow 
Cape Bon 
Capitola 

Captain Wells 
Carousel 
Carabella 
Carnival Parade 
Caroline Burr 
Carillon 

Casa Morena 
Cascade Splendor 
Casque D'or 
Centurion 
Chamois 
Chantilly 
Charlie Gersdorff 
Cherie 


NRWON Re Ree eee 


aomn 


10.00 


If Sold Out of Any Variety, We Refund. We Do Not Substitute. 


Chief Poking Fire 
China Maid 
Chinook Pass 
Chivalry 
Chocolate Cream 
Cigarette 

City of Lincoln 
Cliffdell 

Cloth of Gold 
Cloudcastle 
Color Carnival 
Confetti 

Copper Glow 
Copper River 
Copper Rose 
Coral Mist 
Cordovan 
Cream Pink 
Crimson Tide 
Cuban Carnival 


Damascus 
Dark Fire 
Daybreak 
Deep Velvet 
Desert Song 
Dinah Shore 
Distance 
Display 
Down East 
Dreamcastle 
Dream Girl 
Dreamland 
Dress Parade 


Easter Bonnet 
Ebony Queen 
Edward Lapham 
Ella Callis 
Eimohr 

El Morocco 

Elsa Sass 

El Paso 

Esquire 
Extravaganza 


Fair Day 
Fair Elaine 
Fall Days 
Fantasy 

Far Hills 
Fashion Plate 
Firecracker 
Fire Dance 
Floradora 
Flora Zenor 
Florentine 
Fortune 
Francelia 
Frank Drake 
Frank Pugliese 
Franconia 
Frosty Moon 


Gallantry 
Garden Flame 
Garden Magix 
Garden Glory 
Gay Border 
General Patton 
Gilt Edge 
Goldbeater 
Golden Eagle 
Golden Fleece 
Gold Ruffles 
Golden Ruffles 
Golden Russet 
Golden Spike 
Golden Spangle 
Golden Symphony 
Good News 


$ 


Grace Mohr 
Grand Canyon 
Great Lakes 
Green Shadows 
Greig Lapham 
Gulf Stream 
Gypsy 

Gypsy Rose 


Harriet Thoreau 
Heather Rose 
Heigho 

Helen McGregor 
Heritage 
Hi-Time 

Hit Parade 
Honey Flow 
Honeyrust 
Hurricane 


Intermezzo 
llusion 
Indiana Night 
Innovation 
Inspiration 


Java Sky 
Jasmine 


Juliet 
Katherine Fay 


Lady Boscawen 
Lady Louise 
Lady Mohr 
Lady Naomi 
Lake Breeze 
Lake George 
Lake Shannon 
Lady of Shalott 
La Golandrina 
Lamplight 
Late Sun 
Lavender Mist 
Laurel Hill 
Leading Lady 
Leilani 

Lights On 
Lilac Lane 
Lockwood 
Louvois 

Lord Dongan 
Lothario 
Louise Blake 
Lovelace 
Lullaby 

Lynn Langford 


Magic Carpet 
Majenica 
Mary Vernon 
Marquita 
Mary Ellen 
Master Charles 
Matterhorn 
Masked Ball 
Mattie Gates 
Maxwelton 
Melanie 
Melitza 
Melody Lane 
Melodist 
Mellowglow 
Mexico 
Michael 
Mimosa Gold 
Ming Yellow 
Minnie Colquitt 
Mirabelle 
Misty Gold 
Moonlight Madonna 


For $75.00 You May Select $150.00 of Iris 


Moon Blossom 
Moonray 
Moonlit Sea 
Moontide 
Morocco Rose 
Mulberry Rose 


Nancy Hardison 
Nankeen 

New Era 

New Snow 

New Horizon 
Nightfall 

Nylon 


Oklahoma 
Ola Kala 

Old Parchment 
Orange Flame 
Orange Gem 
Orangeman 
Orelio 

Oregon Trail 
Ormaco 
Ormohr 
Overture 


Pagan Princess 
Painted Desert 
Pale Dawn 
Patrice 
Peachblow 

Peg Debagh 
Permanent Wave 
Pink Bountiful 
Pierre Menard 
Pink Formal 
Pink Cameo 
Pink Marvel 
Pink Ruffles 
Pink Lace 

Pink Reflection 
Pink Sails 

Pink Talcum 
Pink Sensation 
Pinnacle 
Prairie Fire 
Prairie Sunset 
Premier Peach 
Present 

Pretty Pansy 
Prince of Orange 
Prospector 
Purple Moor 


Radiant Lady 
Rainbow Room 
Rajah Brooke 
Ranger 

Red Amber 
Red Gleam 
Red Majesty 
Red Torch 
Red Valor 
Redward 

Red Waves 
Redwyne 
Relentless 
Remembrance 
Rilla Gabbert 
Rocket 

Rose Ames 
Rodeo 

Rose Splendor 
Russett Wings 
Rose Top 
Royal Scot 
Royal Wish 
Rubient 

Ruth 

Ruth Pollock 


$ 


1 


00 
75 
60 
00 


50 


75 


00 
50 
50 
50 


50 
-60 
-60 


Sable 

Salar 
Salmonette 
Salamonie 
Saluskin 

San Antone 

Sea Lark 

Selah 
Sequatchie 
Sharkskin 
Sharon Kay 
Sheriffa 

Show Girl... 
Sky Ranger 
Snoqualmie 
Snow Carnival 
Snow Flurry 
Sno-Sheen 
Snow Velvet 
Solid Mahogany 
Sonrisa 
Southern Pacific 
Spanish Peaks 
Spindrift 

Spun Gold 

Star Shine 
Starless Night 
Staten Island 
Strathosphere Blue 
Storm King 
Suez 

Sukey of Salem 
Sultans Robe 
Sunray 

Sunset Blaze 
Sunset Serenade 
Sunshine 
Suzette 

Sylvia Murray 
Syringa 


Tally Ho 
Tapestry Rose 
Tea Rose 
The Capitol 
The Admiral 
The Red Douglas 
Three Cheers 
Tieton 
Three Oaks 
Tiffanja 
Titian Lady 
Tishomingo 
Tip Top 
Tobacco Road 
Tournament 
Tranquility 
Tranquil Moon 
reva 
Truly Yours 
Twilight Sky 


Vatican Purple 
Violet Symphony 
Vision Fugitive 
Voo Doo 


Wabash 

White Wedgewood 
Winston Churchill 
Winter Carnival 
William Setchell 
Woodland Beauty 
Worthington 


Yuma 


Zantha 


Shipments Start Early in July. 


IRIS TEST GARDENS, Route 1, Yakima, Washington 


RAPID SERVICE PRESS, 
BOSTON tf. MASS. 


Inc. 





Each year thousands upon thousands of 
shade trees are cared for the Bartlett Way. But 
this is only part of Bartlett work. Year around, 
at their Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, 
in the field, Bartlett scientists strive to learn 

more and more about tree ills, to improve methods of 
treatment, to derive every possible means to further pro- 
tect your shade trees and increase their beauty and vigor. 


This is the Scientific Way of tree care . . . the Bartlett 
Way ... whose untiring efforts are reflected every year 
in the unsurpassed beauty of living trees. 


HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, STAMFORD, CONN. 


LOCAL OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Peterboro, Rochester, N. H Cambridge, 
Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Worcester, Mass.; Providence, R. |.; 
Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Islip, Kingston, Middle- 
town, Monroe, New York, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, York- 
town Heights, N. Y.; Bernordsville, Morristown, Orange, Oradell, N. J.; Chambers- 
burg, Ligonier, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, 
Easton, Towson, Md.; Marion, Ind; Ashland, Ky.; Loncaster, Portsmouth, Ohio; 
Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Va Kingsport, Tenn 


Behind every drop of spray, each 
piece of equipment lies years of 
Bartlett research and scientific 
study that assures the best results 
that modern tree care can pro- 
1 ide ° 


BARTLET] 


TREE EXPERTS 


| 





